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La Boiteuse Polonaise Walking 
Suit. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

TIVHIS elegant costume may be made up 

in any kind of material. In the origi- 
nal the skirt is made of dark Havana brown 
faille, trimmed with two fluted flounces. 
The polonaise, of light Havana brown Sici- 
lienne, has a full skirt, gracefully slashed 
behind, one end being square and the other 
rounded, whence its name. The skirt of the 
polonaise is artistically draped in the back 
bya heavy silk cord, knotted in the Domin- 
ican style, as shown in the illustration. The 
polonaise, which is buttoned straight down 
the front, is trimmed on the side with small 
bows of Havana brown ribbon. A large 
pleated faille pocket, in the shape of a cor- 
net, is set on the side, and is finished at the 
bottom with a knot of flowing loops and 
ends of faille ribbon. The polonaise is edged 
with tasseled silk fringe of the same shade 
as the Sicilienne: Capote bonnet, with soft 
crown, encircled by a scarf of surah silk, 
with the ends falling behind, and trimmed 
with pale tea-roses, tastefully mixed with 
knots of ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUIT. 

Tuts pattern comprises two articles—the 

La Boiteuse polonaise, and walking skirt. 
La Borreuse Povoxatse.—This pattern is 

in seven pieces—fi goreyback, side 

form, sleeve, pocket, and extra piece for 
the drapery across the back on the skirt 
part. The parts are notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting the pattern together. 

The perforations show where to baste the 

seams, to take up the dart, to place the 

pocket, to make the pleats, and the size 
and form of the under part of the sleeve. 

The edges of the different parts of the pat- 

tern that are not perforated have one-quar- 

ter of an inch allowed for seams. An out- 
let of an inch is allowed for the perforated 
seams. The front is fitted by one dart and 

a Gabrielle seam each side ; it is also round- 

ed over the bust to give fullness to the fig- 

ure. The back is adjusted to the figure 
by a side form and centre seam. Cut two 
pieces of the pattern given, with the excep- 
tion of the pocket and the piece to form 
the drapery. Join the middle seam of the 
back and all seams on the left side the en- 
tire length; this makes the left side hang 
plainly without the drapery shown on the 
right. Join the front and side form seams 
on the right side the entire length. Cut 
one piece like the pattern given for dra- 
ping, and join on the side back seam, com- 
mencing at the bottom. Place the two 
edges with a single notch in each evenly 
together. Join the side seam from the 
armhole down to meet the extra width. 
The remainder of the back hangs down 
loose, forming a square end under the dra- 
pery. Make three pleats turning upward 
according to the nine perforations on the 
end of the extra width, and sew in the un- 
der-arm seam 

Make three side pleats turning upward on 

the centre back seam and front edge of the 

back according to the perforations, placing 
three holes evenly together for each pleat. 

Make five rows of side pleating, graduated 

in width, and sew on the lining of the pock- 

et, and place the latter on the garment, 
bringing the perforations in each evenly 
together. The sleeve is sewed in by placing 
the long seam to the notch in the back part 
of the armhole, and the short seam to the 
notch in the front part. Hold the sleeve 
toward you when sewing it in. Face the 
front, and close the entire length with but- 
tons and button-holes. Baste up and try 
on wrong side out; if alteration is needed, 
take up more or less in the seams. Place 
the line of holes in the waist line of the 
back and side form evenly on the thread 
of the goods when cutting. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for 

a medium-sized person, 8 yards. 

Fringe, 4 yards. 


between the two notches. 
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LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


WALKING SUIT. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of La Boiteuse Polonaise Walking Suit, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 


Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 
British Provinces, } 


Ten Cents extra for Postage to the 
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WaLkine Skirt.—This pattern Sir 
pieces—front, back, and two g os. 
Cut the front and back with ¢ “© SZest 
straight edges laid on the fold S 00d 


to avoid seams. Cut two py =, -¢ the 
pattern given of the side gor s uarter 


of an inch is allowed for sef 
Quantity of material, 27 £ wide, 6 
yards. , é 
" Extra for ruffles, 5 yar’ o 
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Polonaise’ buttoned behind, with 
Long Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 348, 

HIS pretty polonaise, while especially 
suited to young girls both for street 
and house wear, may be worn to advantage 
by their elders in the house and for even- 
ing dresses. The original is of plaid rose 
and gray Louisine, with collar, sleeves, par- 
asol pocket, and trimmings of gray silk. A 
band edged with side pleatings simulates a 
second apron on the front of the polonaise 
skirt. The long walking skirt is of plaid 
Louisine, deeply trimmed on the bottom 
with gray silk, as shown by the illustration. 
The polonaise may be furnished with eye- 
lets and laced behind for evening wear. A 
more detailed explanation of the suit will be 
found in the New York Fashions article, and 
in the following description of the pattern. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN 
OF POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, 
AND LONG WALKING SKIRT, 

POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND.—This pat- 
tern is in seven pieces—front, back, side 
back, sleeve, cuff, collar, and pocket. The 
front is laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid a seam, and is fitted with two darts 
and cross basque seam on each side. The 
back is adjusted to the figure by side back 
and centre backs. Cut the back with the 
long straight edge laid lengthwise on the 
edge of the goods, and turn under at the 
notch at the top for a hem as far down as 
the single perforation. Close the back with 
buttons and button-holes. Close the seam 
of the back from the hem to the bottom. 
Cut the side back with the line of perfora- 
tions at the waist line laid even on the thread 
of the goods. Cut the pocket, collar, and 
cuff with the perforated edge laid on the 
fold of the goods. Join the cuff to the 
sleeve by placing the hollow edge even on 
the line of holes at the bottom of the sleeve. 
Sew the collar to the neck according to the 
notch in each. Make four side pleats in 
the pocket, turning one way, according to 
the notches at the top, and sew to the gar- 
ment by placing the holes in each evenly 
together. Baste the seams according to the 
notches and perforations. Lay six upward- 
turning pleats, a cluster of three each, on 
the back edge of the front, and two on the 
front edge of the side form, according to 
the notches. Lay three pleats in the back 
by placing two perforations evenly together 
for each pleat. The sleeve is sewed in by 
placing the long seam to the notch in the 
back part of the armhole, and the short 
seam to the notch in the front part. Hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing it in. 
The perforations show the size and form 
of the under part. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the perforated seams, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others. Baste 
up and try on wrong side out; if alteration 
is needed, take up more or less in the seams, 
being careful not to alter the darts. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 
yards, 

Extra for trimming, 4 yards. 

Lone Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is 
in four pieces—front, back, and two side 
gores. Cut the front and back with the 
longest straight edges laid on the fold of 
the goods to avoid seams. Cut the gores 
lengthwise of the goods, two pieces each, 
like the pattern given. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 
yards. 


inches wide, 7 
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Harrer’s Macazine, WEERLY, 
AND BazAR PosTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HArPER’s BAZAR will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PostaGr 
Prevatp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
]dollars, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, May 27,1876. 











0B Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for May 20 consists of a splendid double- 
page Centennial engraving, entitled 


COLUMBIA WELCOMING THE NATIONS. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor May 27. 








UR Cut Paper Suit Patterns of the new and 
stylish La Boiteuse Polonaise Walking Suit, illus- 
trated on the first page, and of the Polonaise but- 
toned behind, with Long Walking Skirt, illustrated 
on page 348, of the present Number, are now ready, 
and will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each entire suit. 
Zen Cents extra for Postage to the British Prov- 
inces. For List of Cut Paper Patterns published 
see Advertisement on page 351. 








0a Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Riding- Habits, 
Traveling Dresses, Silk, Cashmere, Mohair, Ba- 
tiste, De Boge, and other Street and House Dresses ; 
Sachets, Waists, Petticoats, Tournures, etc. ; Boys’ 
Overcoats ; Spring and Summer Suits for Chil- 
dren of all ages ; Parascl Sheaths, Fancy Jewelry, 
Work-Baskets with Nécessaires, etc., etc.; with 
vich literary and artistic attractions. 





PERSONALITIES. 


NE of the great evils of our day and 
generation is the love of personalities. 
Instead of discussing questions, we discuss 
people; instead of elevating principles, we 
elevate heroes; and instead of condemning 
measures, we condemn men. We are in 
danger of becoming a race of gossips. Our 
curiosity concerning every body’s affairs, es- 
pecially if they would hide them, is always 
feverishly on the alert. Bits of news are 
vital to us, and we revelin ascandal. In our 
cities we run a “lion” into the ground ; in our 
newspapers the personal items are those in 
most demand. We require a new excitement 
every morning in the newspapers, and ex- 
perience a sense of nothingness if a reputa- 
tion is not ruined in the evening journal. 
If a poet is born, we cluster round him and 
examine him, as small children poke their 
fingers into the eyes and mouth of the new 
baby. We want to know how he wears his 
hair, and how he treats his wife; and then 
we measure his verse, not by its truth as 
nature or its skill as art, but by the stand- 
ard of his individuality, and by the contin- 
gency of his possession of qualities agreeable 
to our own fancy. We elect a man to com- 
manding office, and straightway exercise 
ourselves, because he is placed upon a 
height, to learn all there is about his go- 
ings and comings, the coat he wears, the 
food he eats. He gives us his public life; 
we demand his private life. We are with 
him, in the shape of the emissaries of our 
insatiate curiosity, when he rises up and 
when he lies down. To be public in this 
age is to pay penalty in never again being 
alone, is to stand in the full blaze of the 
glare of a million eyes. 

It is all a great mistake. The poet, the 
artist, the statesman, has a right to his re- 
serves. Why should he be called upon to 
surrender every thing, to withhold no sin- 
gle recess for retreat? And where we have 
so much, how contemptible is the greed that 
goes further and demands the rest! 

Unjust as the habit is to every body who 
is made, by nature or circumstance, conspic- 
uous before the world, it is equally unjust 
to ourselves. The moment that this curios- 
ity in personality exceeds the bounds of a 
laudable interest, its indulgence is as nox- 
ious to our own character as weeds are nox- 
ious to any healthy growth; they choke up 
all avenues to light, and absorb the aliment 
that should feed nobler ends. We defeat 
our own object, besides, by the indulgence ; 
for in keeping the public person so called 
forever upon the pose and in attitude, we 
lose sight of the reality that, after all, this 
pose contrives to screen. In point of fact 


we gain by our scrutiny nothing at all com- 
mensurate with what we lose; for the eager 
pursuit of these petty personalities belittles 
us so much day by day that we are like 
those thieves that> overlook the large bills 
in their strugcle for small change. 













HILE the Re- 

naissance was 
working its way to the 
beauty of the antique 
in Italy, it was hav- 
ing no such success in 
Holland; for although 
their Flemish neighbor 
caught its spirit, the 
products of the Dutch 
themselves remained 
dull and heavy evi- 
dences of the use of a manner whose raison 
@étre was not in the least understood. The 
articles of their manufacture had neither 
the beauty of the Italian nor thé caprice of 
the French. In their struggle for civic life 
and religious liberty they had little thought 
to waste on gewgaws; but their habits of 
thrift remained, and if people wished their 
furnitures thus and thus shaped and thus 
carved, why they wished them so the Dutch 
did not ask, but made them to suit the mar- 
ket. Nevertheless, age adds a sanctity to 
every thing; and many of those old Dutch 
cabinets, gloomy, top-heavy, and overloaded 
as they are, sometimes covered with carving 
to the last splinter, and sometimes a solid 
patchwork of pottery of the most exquisite 
colors, are still so much sought after that 
it pays the counterfeiter well to fashion 
them in darkened wood with worn profiles 
to-day. 

It wes by way of Holland that the Re- 
naissance reached England, partly by rea- 
son of the extensive commerce with the Low 
Countries; partly, perhaps, through the En- 
glish sympathy with the people in their 
struggle there. It is only to Dutch exam- 
ple that we can attribute the heavy charac- 
ter of the Elizabethan style in furniture— 
the immense diameters of the supports, for 
instance, as sturdy as the legs of any ple- 
thoric burgomaster. 

The Gothic had already begun to forget 
itself in England, and in the reign of HENRY 
the Seventh had bent its high flight into the 
hunched and low-browed Tudor arch. It 
was ready now for further change, but not 
quite ready to surrender its existence; and 
thus all the Renaissance that can.. into En- 
gland through the Elizabethan gate had 
still to pay tribute to the Gothic on its way. 
Neither pure Classic, nor pure Gothic, nor 
pure Renaissance, it yet had a certain royal 
warrant of its own, a stately charm, of which 
the English are still proud; speaking of it as 
the “noble Elizabethan manner,” although 
this applies to the decoration of walls and 
ceilings, perhaps, more closely than to arti- 
cles of furniture. If the reader should hap- 
pen on alittle book called Shaw’s Elizabethan 
House, in the second illustration of the book 
may be seen the outlines of a drawing-room 
decoration in what is called the pure Eliza- 
bethan, and it will be observed that for deli- 
cate fancy of interlacing line it had some- 
thing on nearly as satisfying a plane as the 
Saracenic. The strap-work, indeed, which 
was the first distinguishing feature of the 
Elizabethan, was, after all, nothing but a 
play of line, and allowed the greatest lib- 
erty to the individual artist. It required 
genius, though, to develop it properly, and 
it was too frequently nothing but a medley 
of uninteresting sequences ; and when the 
shield-work was added, and pierced shield- 
work at that, it became merely confusion 
worse confounded. This strap and shield 
work, it may be remembered, was very no- 
ticeable in the Henri Deux style in France, 
with which, indeed, the Elizabethan was con- 
temporary, that style ranging over the reigns 
of several successive monarchs. 

Shield-work—the cartouch—the reader 
who has not looked into the subject will 
understand, is simply what it purports to 
be, the representation of the armorial shield 
and its supports, the latter pierced in every 
conceivable manner, with circles, lozenges, 
crescents, and all sorts of openings, at first 
sight without rhyme or reason, although the 
interstices will be found on examination 
to assist in the general outline and effect. 
This use of the cartonch does not seem to be 
derived from the old Egyptian cartouch, but 
from the escutcheon and its heraldic ensigns, 
and the influence of those armorial bearings 
in the stormy periods of their assumption. 


Strap-work, also, is a term used as fitly as 
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Tu E E LIZABETHAN. 


words can be used in description. What it 
describes is an elaborate tracery, in imita- 
tion of straps and buckles, varied sufficient- 
ly to atone for the meagreness of the type; 
and where it pleases at all, pleasing by its 
repetition, its symmetry, and the exact way 
in which each line seems to fit its place. It 
would be interesting to follow to its origins 
this strap-work, used so largely in Saracenic 
ornament as to suggest the Arab love and 
admiration of the horse of the desert; and 
to discover if both strap and cartouch were 
not reminiscent of the time of chivalry and 
the Crusades, with all their harnessing, their 
shields, and banners. 

Although shield- work is not at all so 
marked a peculiarity of the Elizabethan as 
it becomes a little later in the Jacobean, the 
strap-work is essentially within the bounds 
of the former. Notwithstanding this, as the 
Jacobean is but the further development of 
its predecessor, except when more particu- 
lar reference is needed it is very apt to be 
classed indefinitely under the one head of 
the Elizabethan. In the illustrations, how- 
ever, which the reader will find in a future 
number of the Bazar, the differences between 
the two, it will be seen, are sufficiently mark- 
ed for instant recognition. 

The Elizabethan pure and simple, that 
belonging to the exact era of the queen, 
has this strap-work sometimes finished off 
with slight scrolls—foliages, the Italians 
called them—and associated with some clas- 
sical ideas not yet very exclusively or care- 
fully managed ; straps appearing well riv- 
eted to the mid¢'e of classic ornaments, and 
antique shapes rising, like the afrite out of 
the jar, from the curious Renaissance pilas- 
ter, neither a vase nor a pilaster, in truth, 
broken as it is half-way by the rising shape, 
like those of the ancient Herma, smaller at 
the base than any where else, and bearing 
straps and arabesque rosettes on its face. 
The spirit which allowed this mingling of 
the Gothic and the Classic in the Eliza- 
bethan is nowhere more perfectly illustra- 
ted than where SHAKSPEARE in his Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream sends his Gothic fairies to 
frolic in the Athenian forest. 

Sometimes, however, you will find an 
Elizabethan chimney-piece, the fluted and 
channeled columns and the entablature of 
which leave little to be desired except the 
absence of the strap, which is apt to be 
bound somewhere about their length ; and 
nothing can be finer in a lofty room than 
an old Elizabethan ceiling with all its in- 
tersecting curves and angles. 

To come to closer particulars, the Eliza- 
bethan chair, generally a very narrow and 
high-backed, low-seated chair, except in its 
ornament, where the scroll plays a graceful 
but still rather unmeaning part, does not 
vary greatly from the chairs that preceded 
it; and we have seen chairs with an in- 
dubitable genealogy attached to them as 
Hkyri Deux and as Louis Treize, square, 
uncouth, half-backed, with twisted wood 
and fringed coverings, that could not be 
told from other of the chairs used in Exiza- 
BETH’s day. But the tables, beds, and cab- 
inets of the period are much more novel, 
and are to be rivaled, in the queer taste they 
display, only by the Dutch. These are char- 
acterized, wherevey the column is used in 
their construction, and that is almost every 
where, by a slight inversion of regular Greek 
architecture, in a base of foliage to the col- 
umn, something after the style of the Assyr- 
ian base, although in that the leaves grow 
down instead of up. Out of this globular 
mass of foliage the bulky column rises to 
complete itself, sometimes going straight to 
the top, sometimes pausing on the way to 
bulge out in another great globular mass, 
as if the not yet century old discovery that 
the world was round was a fact that the 
artists were yet playing with. If the read- 
er should see a massive table on four legs, 
those legs bound together by strong cross- 
bars at right angles, as if they were not 
stout enough to go alone, although they are 
evidently able to uphold a moderate roof, 
and if at some distance above those cross- 
bars the legs effloresce into the big sphere 
again, the foliage on the lower half of the 
sphere growing up, and on the upper half 
growing down, divided in the middle by 
ting or strap, or, instead, efflorescing only 








into a hemisphere of acanthus leaves indeed, 
assurance of the sight of an Elizabethan ta- 
ble may be felt, especially if the carving of 
the table be done in the solid wood. 

The same direction will hold good for a 
cabinet, the lower part closed, with the 
vase-like pilasters and their Hermex be- 
tween the doors, and heavy with all sorts 
of relief in the favorite style of work, some- 
times with sculptured figures and groups, 
the heavy cornice meanwhile upheld by 
pillars that again put forth the globular 
excrescence at some point, usually at about 
the centre of their length. In Nasn’s folio 
Mansions of England there are several plates 
from which a complete idea can be gathered 
of the general characteristics of Elizabeth- 
an furniture, and its effect when grouped. 
There certainly was something about this 
furniture curiously in accord with the 
mighty farthingales and high heels and 
starched ruffs of the ladies who moved 
among it, waited on by their ruffed and 
rapiered, stiff and stately, gallants. Hardly 
any other would seem so much in keeping 
with stout old Queen Bess herself; and it 
acquires another interest when we remem- 
ber that it was articles of this description 
that surrounded SHAKSPEARE and RALEIGH 
and Bacon and SPENSER, and all the rest of 
that noble cluster that loom through the 
mist of history in the stature of demi-gods. 





THE WOMAN TEMPTING. 
OW evident it is that we are all de- 
scended from ADAM! We do not need 
the subtleties of ethnologists nor the dog- 
mas of doctrinaires to make the thing cer- 
tain. <A father’s face is repeated in his 
child, his gestures are, his habits of thought, 
his tricks of speech; it is unnecessary for 
an angel to descend with the living coal in 
hand to lay upon some prophet’s lips that 
he may declare the parentage ; it is unnec- 
essary for a philosopher to make deductions 
and draw parallels and confute impossibil- 
ities to the same end; the thing is mani- 
fest; they are coins struck in one die. And 
certainly we hardly need any thing more es- 
pecial to demonstrate our descent from the 
man who hid himself behind a scantier fig 
leaf than the fig-tree bears when he declared, 
in the face of his accuser, “The woman gave 
me, and I did eat,” for it is the first excuse 
that rises to the lips of the most of ADAM’s 
sons to-day. Mosss, if he had not had 
greater messages to bear, would have need- 
ed, for that one masterful stroke in mascu- 
line delineation, no further inspiration than 
that given by his own observation and his 
acquired knowledge of human nature, which 
taught him that the not-unusual man will 
never fail to shelter himself behind the ob- 
ject that there is, for shame’s sake, tacit 
compact to leave unstruck, and belongs to 
some corps like that old army which went 
into battle with its children aud its gods in 
front, on which no gallant enemy liked to 
open fight. 

The Spanish king who always, when any 
trouble arose, asked, “ Who is she ?” origi- 
nated nothing; he only followed in his fore- 
fathers’ steps. He held that it was impos- 
sible a man should make a fool of himself 
unless there were a woman in the case, and 
he advised all men in all difficulties to get 
behind that screen. And others do as he 
did. 

Does a young man lead a dissolute life? 
Vindication is ready for him when it is said 
that he wou!d not lead it if there were not 
a woman to hold out temptation; he could 
not lead it if there were not the woman to 
allure. Nobody has a word for that woman, 
who could hardly create the youth’s de- 
mand. Does an older man live days of self- 
indulgence, neglecting home and his duties 
there for gay life and wine and cards? The 
head is shaken in pity for the poor fellow 
whose home is made so unattractive by the 
women presiding there, or so unhappy that 
he is driven from it to those baser haunts. 
Nobody says that if his home is unattract- 
ive, it is his duty to make it attractive; that 
neither law nor nature gives him the right 
to hold himself like an Eastern pasha for the 
women to fawn upon, to soothe and flatter 
and delight; that there is a mutuality in 
all things, and if he would do a little of the 
soothing and delighting himself, he would 
find his home growing more attractive every 
day, instead of lessso. Does a man commit 
one dishonor and another, barter power for 
gold, sell his fair fame for money? Nota 
voice is heard declaring that the man was 
tired of honest poverty, with its labors, 
needs, struggles, tumults; that he wanted 
the comfort which assurance of wealth gives, 
preferred it, and took the risks; that he 
loved his costly wines, his luxurious din- 
ners, his fast horses, his fine mansion, his 
full bank account. Every body without 
dissent avows that his wife wanted her dia- 
monds and her WorRTH dresses, and to sweep 
like a queen through society. Even when 
the charge is not openly made in outrageous 
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words, the dark innuendo supplies its place, 
and we are given to understand that it is 
the pettiness, the gross appetite, the vanity, 
of the woman that is at fault; it is never 
the sin of the man. 

In all this there is a horrible injustice. 
It is the lion that writes the book, and reads 
it too. For even were it true, which we 
are disposed utterly to deny, it is also true 
that woman is at present only the mirror 
of man’s wish, and what she is he has made 
her. If she has pettiness, it is because the 
heavy hand has kept her down so closely 
that largeness is unattainable by her. What 
grossness she has was not hers in the begin- 
ning; it has grown by ministering to the 
grossness of those who could enforce it. If 
she has vanity and love of dress and display, 
not women, but men, are responsible for it 
—the men who give their admiration, their 
attentions, their time, their good report, to 
the pretty and well-dressed women, and let 
the plain and quiet woman, who is not so 
agreeable an object to the eyesight and so 
pleasant a stimulant to the senses general- 
ly, go to the wall. 

It is, after all, giving too much potency 
to so feeble an instrument to claim that if 
this man makes a fool of himself, and that 
one makes a wreck of himself, and the oth- 
er dishonors his name and his life, a woman 
is at the root of it all. “My son,” said an 
old Grecian, “is the ablest man in the state, 
for he has his mother in subjection, his moth- 
er has me in subjection, and I have over- 
come MiLTIApEs.” The same principle ap- 
plied here would make woman wield a power 
which none in reality accord her. She is 
not the lord of creation; and if she had but 
her equal place beside that lord allowed, we 
should hear no more of this cowardly cry, 
“The woman gave me, and I did eat.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


HE walking suit illustrated on our first page, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is publish- 
ed, is one of the most graceful and stylish models 
of the polonaise given since its revival. The ma- 
terial of.the suit illustrated is cream-colored Si- 
cilienne over a brown silk skirt, but the model is 
appropriate for any soft fabric that will not form 
stiff lines—thus camel’s-hair, cashmere, de bége, 
Louisine, barége, and grenadine are all well made 
in this fashion, and as the design is not elaborate, 
the plainest alpacas may be similarly made. 

The front of the polonaise is in plain princesse 
shape, with a long Gabrielle side form and one 
dart. It should fit without wrinkles, clinging 
closely to the figure from the throat down almost 
to the foot. A row of buttons fastens the front, 
and long-looped bows of ribbon are added for 
trimming. The seam of the Gabrielle form goes 
far back under the arm, making the side forms 
of the back have the even breadth of the English 
forms. Joined to this is the side form of the 
back, which extends plainly over the tournure 
quite a distance below the waist, giving the favor- 
ite Marguerite effect. Suddenly the skirt of this 
side form is very much widened low down on the 
back edge, and the added part is laid in easy 
folds, which are carried across the middle forms 
and fastened high up on the opposite side of the 
tournure ; this forms pretty drapery folds at the 
end of the plain Marguerite part of the back. A 
cord and tassels, or more frequently a cluster of 
long loops of ribbon, conceals the end of the folds 
and hides where they are sewed to the tournure. 
A long slender parasol pocket made of fine hori- 
zontal rows of knife-pleated silk is also on the 
side form. 

The reader must remember that Boiteuse gar- 
ments are one-sided—at least one side differs 
from the other. The rounded side we have just 
described. The opposite side of the polonaise 
falls straight on the figure and ends in a square 
corner behind. This may be ornamented with a 
parasol pocket, or else left plain, according to 
fancy. Richly netted fringe, or else silk pleating, 
trims the bottom of the polonaise. A cord and 
tassel is used to give a richer effect of drapery 
on the folds of the back; the cord is knotted at 
intervals in the way shown in the picture. 

The black cashmere polonaises so much worn 
at this season of the year are made by this mod- 
el. The sleeves, pockets, and pleatings are of 
silk. Handsome and dressy costumes are made 
with plain silk skirts, and Boiteuse polonaises of 
brocaded silk, or of the thin Mexicaine, or else of 
open Hamburg netting or embroidery. Washing 
fabrics should not be made by this pattern, as 
they require linings and a looser fit than would look 
well if cut in this way. The de bége suits for trav- 
eling dresses are made by this design and trimmed 
with braid, 


THE POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND. 


The polonaise buttoned behind, illustrated on 
page 348, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
new ready, is a favorite model fer the walking 
suits of young ladies, and is also adopted for house 
dresses by ladies who are no longer young. It is 
made with few seams, and outlines fine figures in 
a way that displays them to advantage; the ob- 
jection usually made to them is the assistance 
necessary for fastening them behind, which makes 
a lady dependent on a friend or a maid before she 
can complete her toilette. The suit illustrated is 
made of plaid Louisine silk—rose-color and gray— 
with plain gray silk sleeves, lower skirt, and trim- 
mings. The front is fitted by two darts on each 
side, but no middle seam. It is exceedingly long, 
reaching almost to the foot, and is caught up high 











on the sides. The deep apron has another apron 
outlined upon it by a knife pleating separated by a 
bias band through the centre. The pocket is in 
shield shape. A long-looped bow of wide ribbon 
holds up the side drapery, and this bow prevents 
the back of the skirt from showing in the picture. 
The back is buttoned plainly over the tournure, 
the buttons extending to the end of the placket- 
hole, where the fullness of the drapery begins. 
There is a long side form behind. The skirt of 
the back of the over dress is not quite as long as 
the front, though many ladies like it even longer, 
and lengthen this pattern to suit their taste. The 
collar is a plain high Medicis shape with rounded 
front, or else the turned-down Byron shape is used. 
The waist lining of this polonaise is made to ex- 
tend low down upon the hips. When the model 
is used for evening dresses, the back is laced in- 
stead of being buttoned, and the sleeves are Lady 
Washington shape. Young girls in their teens, 
who are neither children nor yet grown young la- 
dies, are very difficult subjects to dress well, as all 
mothers know. To such perplexed mothers this 
pattern is commended as suitable for piqué, beiges, 
summer silks, and grenadines. Yet this design is 
by no means confined to the very young. One of 
the most elegant dresses made for afternoons at 
hotels for a stylish matron has a polonaise of this 
kind made of French gray brocaded silk, trimmed 
with fringe, and worn with plain gray sleeves and 
skirt. Another elegant suit is a black Spanish 
lace polonaise buttoned behind, and worn over 
black velvet. A bottle green gros grain suit has 
the over dress of this design, trimmed with pleat- 
ings and square bows. A cream-colored Sicilienne 
polonaise, with brown velvet sleeves and skirt, is 
also very handsome. 


CENTENNIAL TRAVELING SUITS. 


What shall we wear to the Centennial? is the 
query of numerous correspondents. The suit for 
the journey to and from Philadelphia is more 
especially the object of inquiry, as the dress worn 
in the Centennial buildings will naturally be just 
what the wearer would use at home on semi-dress 
occasions—costumes of wool and silk, or all silk, 
or, as the summer advances, of batiste or grena- 
dine. At present ladies do not undertake a jour- 
ney of any length without a traveling cloak, and 
this cloak is so large and so completely protects 
and conceals every thing beneath it that the trav- 
eling dress has come to be an item of secondary 
interest. These cloaks are made at present of 
light, cloth, serge, or water-proof, while for the 
summer they will be fashioned of linen and of a 
heavy Louisine (twilled silk) of English manufac- 
ture, as light and superior of its kind as is the 
English water-proof. The shapes are loose Ul- 
sters, or else cape cloaks, or circulars with hoods, 
all of which have been described in former num- 
bers of the Bazar. They cost from $12 to $24. 
They are abundantly supplied with pockets, are 
trimmed with substantial braids, have strong ivory 
buttons, and may be looped in various ways to 
shorten them into very nice-looking over dresses 
when necessary. Vague indistinct plaids of dark 
brown, gray, and maroon are the colors most 
used. The garments with sleeves are preferred 
for traveling cloaks, as it is necessary to use the 
arms often in traveling, and circulars without 
armholes confine the arms in a clumsy way. The 
round hat and long scarf veil are bought with 
reference to the color of the cloak. 

As for the dress beneath the cloak, it is so 
well protected that ladies who do not wish to car- 
ry much luggage venture to wear one of their 
best suits, such as a black silk costume, or any 
other fabric that will endure crushing and look 
fresh afterward for general wear. Above all oth- 
ers, the thin, light, wool armures and de béges, 
either plain or striped, trimmed with many rows 
of wool braid, are commended for service at any 
time during the six months of the Exposition. 
These should be made up in a light and simple 
manner, such as a Boiteuse polonaise and walk- 
ing skirt, for Philadelphia is a warm city, and 
light (not weighty) clothing will be desirable. 
The skirts of such dresses: should be short, or 
else arranged so that they can easily be shortened 
to clear the ground when walking. Batiste and 
gingham suits will be made in the same compact 
fashion to wear at midsummer. 

Those who prefer basques and over-skirts for 
their light wool models will find some of the most 
tasteful designs among late importations illustra- 
ted in the last number of the Bazar, and patterns 
thereof given in the Supplement sheet. Among 
the prettiest of these is a gray beige dress trimmed 
with black braid. The basque of this garment, 
its very simple over-skirt, and its portfolio pock- 


ets are much admired. On the same page is a” 


very handsome cashmere and gros grain dress, 
of which patterns are also given on the Supple- 
ment. 

Rough satin-faced straw bonnets will be worn 
for traveling by elderly ladies, while young ladies 
will confine themselves to the comfortable round 
hats with projecting toque brims, or else English 
walking hats, turned up on one side only, or upon 
both. The veil trimming adopted last year will 
be revived, with changes. The veil will be wound 
around the crown, and two ends will hang behind, 
to be again brought to the front around the neck, 
and knotted there. The gloves for traveling are 
of undressed kid, long-wristed, and of darker 
brown or gray shades than those chosen for more 
dressy wear. The lingerie is a plain linen collar 
and cuffs, or else ornamented with simple hem- 
stitching, or perhaps a bias border of colored per- 
eale. Leather belts are revived, and their famil- 
iar attachments of chatelaines for fan, vinaigrette, 
and parasol will come into use again with the 
sensible toilettes of the Centennial summer, when 
adaptability and service are consulted rather than 
show. Striped India shawls are the favorite trav- 
eling shawls at present. They are good enough 
for all occasions, and are sold more reasonably 
just now than they have been at any previous 
season, 





VARIETIES. 


White Spanish lace scarfs are considered more 
elegant than those of cream-color. The hand- 
kerchief scarfs with a point behind are preferred 
to straight scarfs. 

Marie Antoinette fichus of the dress material 
are being made with woolen and with grenadine 
costumes, also with eummer silk dresses that are 
meant for street use and for the Centennial. 

Striped Alsace cottons or ginghams are im- 
ported by the yard, and sold for thirty-five or 
forty cents. They are to be made up in polo- 
naise costumes, and trimmed with the linen lace 
known as Smyrna, or else with white embroidered 
muslin frills. The open English-worked frills 
are not now liked for these dresses; instead are 
thickly clustered dots or stars done by machine, 
while the elaborately scalloped edge is done by 
the needle, and is therefore strong enough to en- 
dure much washing. 

Ladies begin to tire of the conspicuous colored 
stripes on hosiery, and select instead plain un- 
bleached Balbriggans, or else those with hair 
stripes of color, either around the leg, or else in 
perpendicular rows, 

Low-cut shoes of black kid have “ties” on the 
instep that prevent them from being called slip- 
pers. They are ornamented with plain steel 
buckles, on which the word “Ceatennial” ap- 
pears, or else they have small bows of gros grain 
ribbon or of velvet. The Marie Antoinette bows 
that cover the instep are warm, and have gone 
out of fashion. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
~ gee ConstaB_x, & Co.; and A. T. Srewar7 & 





PERSONAL. 


For the first time in the official history of the 
State of New York, a lady has been nominated to 
a position of public importance, and promptly 
been confirmed by the Senate. The lady is Mrs. 
JOSEPHINE SHaw Lowe tt, the office is’that of a 
Commissioner of the Board of State Charities. 
It is an office of a very responsible character, 
requiring for its proper exercise abilities of the 
first order. Mrs. Lowevt was an efficient mem- 
ber of the New York branch of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, which rendered such important service 
during the late civil war, and is now one of the 
best workers in the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion. At the annual meeting of this Association 
Governor TILDEN heard read Mrs. LoweLw’s re- 
port upon vagrancy in this State—a very valu- 
able contribution to the discussion of the sub- 
ject. He knew also of the efforts made by her 
to secure for the Tramp Bill proposed by the 
Association a passage through the New York 
Legislature. The appointment of Mrs. LoweLi 
is quite unsdlicited—a circumstance which makes 
it more welcome to the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, conducted as it is by women, all of 
whom, ker fellow-members, are much gratified 
by it; and, so far as we can judge, it has the ap- 
probation of all who take an interest in the ob- 
jects which that Association has in view. Mrs. 

OWELL is a daughter of Francis GeorGE Suaw, 
of Staten Island. Her husband fell in battle at 
Winchester in the late civil war. Her brother, 
Colonel R. G. SHaw, met with a like fate at Fort 
Wagner while leading his black regiment, the Fif- 
ty-fourth Massachusetts Volunteers. She lives 
in this city, and gives her time and exertions to 
the humane and useful labors of which we have 
spoken. 

—Mrs. Van Cort, who has achieved so much 
success and distinction as a revival preacher, is 
described as having a magnificent presence, guit, 
and voice. She has likewise a histrionic power, 
with gestures and expressions of countenance 
something like those ascribed to Mrs. Srppons. 
She is also a vocalist of considerable skill, and 
frequently leads in the singing. 

—That unusual person, PaTRICK GILMORE, has 
met with unusual success in the West, especially 
among those wretched Mormons. For his sec- 
ond concert jn Salt Lake City he telegraphed to 
old man Youne that he must have the Taber- 
nacle. B. Y. replied that the edifice was exclu- 
sively for religious purposes, and that a secular 
a opal things from Orrenpacn, Old 

ing Cole, and such—would be sacrilege. Gut- 
MORE repeated his demand. No smaller hall 
could hold the Mormon host. BrigHam relent- 
ed, and his telegram said, ‘‘ The Tabernacle is 
at your service, but I must have one hundred 
tickets for my family.” Taken. The hall seats 
10,000, with standing room for 3000 more. 

—The late W. C. Hinck.ey, of San Francisco, 
has bequeathed the California Theatre property 
to the First Unitarian Society of that city, in 
trust, to pay certain relatives $3000 each, the 
balance to be devoted to the establishment of a 
fund to-be called “‘ The William and Alice Hiuck- 
ley Fund,”’ the income to be perpetually devoted 
to beneficence and charity. hile he gives no 
specific directions, he calls the attention of the 
trustees to the trials and afflictions of the indus- 
trious, striving, unfortunate poor, especially the 
aged, infirm, and lonely. A sum of $300 a year 
is set apart for a ‘“‘ Hinckley Scholarship,” to be 
given to some worthy, talented, needy young 
man who may be pursuing studies in the Uni- 
versity of California, or such other school as the 
trustees shall name. The estate will produce a 
net income of about $10,000 a year. 

—Professor ALEXANDER AG@assiz has given to 
the University of Michigan twelve fine speci- 
mens of selacian fish, which were collected by 
his father during his deep-sea dredging expedi- 
tion off the coast of South America. 

—Watts Memorial Hall, erected to the mem- 
ory of Dr. Isaac Warts, in Southampton, En- 
gland, has just been dedicated. It comprises a 
block of school buildings, covering the site of 
Dr. Watts’s garden, and standing near the chap- 
el in which his first hymn was sung. 

—Miss Emma ABsort, well known in the mn- 
sical circles of New York, and who has just 
made a very successful début in London, winning 
from the leading papers very high praise, is a 
native of Wisconsin, and of very humble parent- 
age. At fourteen years of age she met. Miss 
KELLOGG at Toledo, Ohio, and asked her, with 
child-like simplicity, ‘‘ Will you hear me sing?’ 
A cordial compliance greeted her request. Miss 
KeLioee discovered the undeveloped purity, 
sweetness, and power of her voice, and placed 
her under the care of our best musical teachers. 
Mme, Niusson heard her sing at Dr. Cuaprn’s 








church in this city, and at the close of the sery- 
ices the Swedish Nightingale, with the enthusi- 
asm of genius greeting kindred genius, rushed 
up to her, introduced herself, embraced her, and 
said, “ You can sing as well as I can; there are 
golden ducats in your voice.”” The growing 
talent of the fair young singer induced a number 
of admirers of genius to subscribe a sum of 
money sufficient to send her to Italy, where 
she received the most valuable instruction, and 
where renowned maestri predicted a brilliant ca- 
reer forher. There she was secured by the inde- 
fatigable Gre. 

—MarTuHA BunTrne has been appointed post- 
mistress at Darby, Pennsylvania. Long may she 
wave! 

—Mrs. E. W. Coorrper, the favorite grand- 
daughter of THomas Jerrerson, died on the 
28d ult. at her home in Boston, aged eighty. 

—This curious little paragraph occurs in CoLz- 
RIDGE’S Table Talk (under July 8, 1832): ‘“‘ Ney- 
er take an iambusasa Christian name. A trochee 
or tribrach will do very well. Edith and Rotha 
are my favorite names for women.” 

—In a lecture delivered recently in Boston 
by Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer, on “ Religion 
in Education,” he discussed the educational 
problem at great length, arguing that all the 
discordant elements in the country, chiefly by 
immigration, could only be reconciled by the 
education of the masses, and the extension of 
suffrage even to woman. He briefly alluded to 
the Abolitionists, and claimed that the colored 
race had done better than could be expected 
with the votes placed at their disposal. He pre- 
dicted that the present generation would see the 
day when women would vote, and made an elo- 
quent plea in behalf of extending the franchise 
in that direction. 

—It is understood in England that the real 
object of Queen VicToria’s visit to Prussia was 
to sell out the Duke of Edinburgh’s inheritance 
in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. BIsMARcK offered about 
$5,000,000 for it. The Queen wanted $15,000,000. 
Probably she may get $10,000,000. Bismarck 
at first proposed $5,000,000 cash and an annuity 
of $300,000 charged upon the revenues of the 
duchy, which would be about the value of the 
capital sum of the $10,000,000 in dispute, sup- 
posing it to be invested in the English three per 
cents; and BIsMARCK, seizing the ostensible 
advantage, shrewaly argued in that sense, show- 
ing the Queen and her son that they would not 
lose any income by accepting the proposed ar- 
rangement, and that, inasmuch as the Duke of 
Edinburgh had children, he would feel naturally 
bound to preserve the capital of his fortune in- 
tact for them, because they could not absolutely 
count on being provided for out of the public 
taxation either of England or Russia, Queen 
Victoria, however, is said to have inquired 
‘whether the Chancellor really considered the 
English three per cents a desirable investment, 
and whether a higher interest could not be 
obtained for money without incurring serious 
risk.” “If it can, madam,”’ the Chancellor is 
said to have replied, ‘“‘ your princely son might 
be satisfied with less capital.” 

—A very curious marriage was recently cele- 
brated in Paris. It was that of a giantess who 
calls herself the ‘‘ Belle Lyonnaise,’’ but whose 
real name is Fféiicir& RoversantT. Her hus- 
band is no less known than herself, and occu- 
pies an honorable rank in the wandering frater- 
nity. He is no other than the man-skeleton, an 
object so thin as to be almost read through. 
His true name is ALBERT DE BERNABES, and he 
is authentically a baron. 

—Mr. E. Bishop, of Boonton, New Jersey, has 
the commission issued by Congress, dated Oc- 
tober 10, 1776, appointing JoHN PavuL Jones a 
captain in the navy. It is signed by “‘Joun 
Hancock, President,” and is remarkably weil 
preserved. 

—Miss Logan and Miss Bearn, who have just 
entered upon a revival work in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity (Dr. 8. H. Tyne, Jun.’s), are 
Englishwomen, who have had much experience 
in that work at home. Miss LocGan is about 
thirty-five years, and was dressed in black, the 
only relieving color being a bunch of light biue 
ribbons in her hat. She is rather below the 
medium height, and the expression of her face 
is set and stern; but when she speaks, her feat- 
ures become animated and softened. The fin- 
gers of her black kid gloves were cut short to 
enable her to turn the leaves of her great Bible 
with greater ease. Miss Bearp is much taller 
and slighter than her co-worker, and her face is 
more prepossessing. She was dressed in a some- 
what less sombre costume, but the dark gray of 
her apparel was nevertheless unrelieved by any 
other color. Neither of the ladies wore any 
jewelry. 

—The recent sale of the pictures belonging to 
the late Wrii1aMm T. BLopGeTT, one of the tru- 
est and noblest of the merchant princes of New 
York, recalls to the recollection of a correspond- 
ent of the Hvening Mail an interesting incident 
told by Mr. BLope@ert himself not long before 
his death. Some years ago he came into posses- 
sion of one of MEISSONIER’S masterpieces—the 
“Chess Players.” It cost him $3000. When- 
ever he visited Paris, which was nearly every 
year, Gouri came and made offers for the Meis- 
sonier. First it was $5000, then $6000, and so 
on, up to $8000 and $10,000, as.the last resort; 
but BLopGetT informed the importunate dealer 
that he did not want to sell his pictures; he 
bought them for the pleasure of himself and the 
public at home. At last Mr. GouPIL stated he 
wanted the picture for a collector who had a 
place for just that one, and no other would an- 
swer his purpose. ‘‘ Would Mr. BLopeett sell 
it for $12,000 gold?’ Mr. BLopagert, at the 
mention of so large a sum, felt he could place it 
to better artistic advantage than to retain the 
picture—that he could do more good with the 
money. He consented to the sale. He went at 
once—it was late in the afternoon—to the ocean 
telegraph office and sent a dispatch to his New 
York agent to send the picture by the next steam- 
er. After Mr. BLopGett got home to his hotel 
he remembered he had not sent word to insure 
this costly picture. The next morning, feeling 
a little nervous about the risk he was taking, 
before breakfast he went again to the telegraph 
office. To his satisfaction the dispatch had not 
gone over the wires. He added the words, “‘ In- 
sure for $12,000 gold.’””? According to directions, 
his agent insured the picture, shipped it on the 

Ville du Havre, and with the loss of that ship 
there was destroyed one of the most perfect of 
the creations of the great artist MEISSONIER. 
The $12,000 went into the purchase of other 
works of art. 
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. be : . _™ _f of the omission of the latter. 22d round.—5 se. on the next st. in the preceding round, then nine- 

Monograms for Handkerchiefs.— White Embroidery. Figs. 1-3. teen times alternately 7 se. on the next st. of the preceding round, omitting the Sumietion, 9 se. on 
Tut monograms Figs. 1 and 2 are worked in satin’and half-polka stitch with fine embroidery cotton. | the following st. ; finally, 7 sc. without the foundation, 4 sc. 23d round.—3 sc. on the next st. in 
The monogram Fig. 3 is worked with white embroidery cotton in half-polka, satin, and back stitch. the preceding round, then nineteen times alternately 11 sc. on the next 11 se. in the preceding round, 
‘ ‘ omitting the foundation, 5 sc. on the following st. ; finally, 11 sc. without the foundation, 2 se. 24th 
Embroidered Lamp-Mat, Figs. 1 and 2. and 25th rounds.—Like the 28d round. 26th round.—5 sc. on the next st. in the preceding round, 

Tus lamp-mat is made of blue satin, and is ornamented with a border worked on white flannel | then nineteen times alternately 7 sc. on the following 7 sc., omitting the foundation, 10 sc. on the 
and edged with a ruche of blue satin ribbon. To make the mat cut of pale blue satin, stiff linen for | next 9 se, of the preceding round; finally, 7 se. without the foundation, 4 se. 27th round.—8 se. on 
interlining, and blue merino lining, one round piece each, eleven inches and a quarter in diameter. | the next st., then nineteen times alternately 3 sc. on the following 8 st. of the preceding round, 
Baste the satin on the stiff linen, and quilt through both layers in the middle to within two inches | omitting the foundation, 14 se. on the next 13 sc. of the preceding round; finally, 3 se. on the fol- 
and a half from the edge with blue silk in diamonds. The border, of which Fig. 2 shows a full-sized | lowing st., omitting the foundation, 6 se. on the next st. The 28th round consists of sc. only. In 
section, is worked on pinked white flannel in chain and herring-bone stitch. For the corn- the 29th round work always alternately 1 sc. on the next st., 2 ch., pass over 3 st. The 
flowers use blue silk, for the forget-me-nots white silk, and for the sprays green shaded cane for the border on the outer edge should also have been soaked in water previously. 
silk. Having set the border on the mat, as shown by Fig. 1, furnish the edge with thick To make this border always catch the second following sc. with the end of the cane, and 
wire, and sew on the lining. Finish the mat with a ruche of blue satin ribbon seven- then pass the latter through the preceding cane loop, as shown by 
eighths of an inch wide. the illustration. After finishing the border fasten the cane on the 


Crochet Table-Mat, Figs. 1 and 2. wrong side of the work and cut it off, together with the thread. 

Tus mat is worked with écru twisted crochet cotton on a foundation of round cane Case for Fancy-Work. 
in single crock et. Tuis case, in the shape of an egg, 
When a new piece is made of oxidized metal in open- 
of cane is to be laid work, It consists of two parts 
on in the course of joined with a hinge and a hook. 
the work, the ends Inside, the case is lined with purple 
of both pieces of satin. Cord and tassels of purple 


cane are cut beveled silk and a metal ring complete the 
and placed on each case. 


other to a length of 
four inches. After Chatelaine for Fan. 
finishing the work Tuts chatelaine is made of coarse 
the projecting ends blue silk cord, and is furnished 
of the cane are cut with a clasp of polished and ox- 
off. The cane de- = idized silver. The clasp is finished 
signed for the open- ‘a with tassels of blue silk, and fur- 
work part of the mat nished with a swivel hook. The 
should be soaked in color of the cord and tassels shoyld 
be varied to match the color of the 

































Fig. 2.—MonocraM ror 
HANDKERCHIEF.—W HITE 


amg EMBROIDERY. Rboeg 


Fig. 2.—DeEtau. 


water some time pre- 
or TaBLe-Mat, 


viously to make it 
pliable. Then wind 


Fig. 1.—MonoGram For 
HaNDKERCHIEF.—W HITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 3.—MonoGram FoR 
HANDKERCHIEF.—W HITE 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Crocnet Tasie-Mat.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Hand Mirror with 
Cretonne Embroidery. 

Tue frame of this mir- 
ror is of carved wood, 





it on two bars seven-eighths 
of an inch in circumference 
forty times back and forth, as 
shown by Fig. 2, and let it 
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dry, after which it will form 
curves, as shown by Fig. 1. 
Begin the mat at the centre, 
working on a foundation of 
cane 16 sc. (single crochet), 
and close these in a ring, 
working the 17th sc. on the 
first. In the following six- 
teen rounds work so that the 
work neither draws nor gath- 
ers. The 17th round should 
contain 240 st. In working 
the last st. of this round fast- 
en in one end of the curved 
cane, and cut off the cane 
used for a foundation on the 
wrong side of the work. In 
the 18th round work 3 sc. on 
the next st. in the preceding 
round; then thirty-nine times 
alternately 3 sc. on the scal- 
lop of the cane pointing down- 
ward and on the 3 sec. of the 
preceding round, 3 sc. on the 
next 3 st. in the preceding 
round; finally, 3 sc. on the 
last scallop of the cane which 
points downward. Fasten the 
working thread and cut it off. 
In the 19th round lay on the 
working thread anew, crochet 
4 ch. (chain stitch), then thir- 
ty-nine times alternately 3 sc, 
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Hanp Mirror with CRETONNE 
EMBROIDERY. 


and is covered with black 
satin ornamented in cre- 
tonne embroidery. To 
work the embroidery cut 
the foundation for the 
cover of black satin of 
suitable size. Then cut 
the flowers and leaves of 
cretonne, arrange them 
on the foundation as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, and fasten them 
with half-polka stitches 
of split filling silk of the 
same color. The handle 
of the mirror is stained 
black. 


Section of Cradle 
or Carriage Afghan. 
Crochet, Half-polka, 

and Chain Stitch 

Embroidery. 


Tus afghan is com- 
posed of wide and narrow 
strips. In the original the 
wide strips are worked 
with black zephyr worst- 
ed in Afghan stitch, and 
embroidered with sprays 
worked with filling silk 
and zephyr worsted. The 


on the scallops of the cane 
pointing upward, 5 ch. ; final- 
ly, 4 sc. on the first 4 ch. in 
this round, at the same time 
fastening in the end of the 
curved cane and a new cane 
ring for the next round. In the 20th rounu, which counts 320 
se., always work 1 sc. on each st. in the preceding round. 21st 
round.—7 sc. on the next st. of the prececing round, then nine- 
teen times alternately 8 sc. without a foundation on the next 
8 st., so that the uncovered cane forms a design in the course 
of the work, 13 sc. ; finally, 3 sc. without the foundation, 6 sc. 
As the work, with the exception of the design on the edge, is 
always done on the cafe foundation, mention will only be made 


narrow strips which form braids are worked with red zephyr 
worsted partly in Afghan stitch and partly in single crochet. 
For the wide strips crochet crosswise on a foundation of 19 st. 
(stitch) a number of pattern rows in Afghan stitch to suit the 
length of the afghan. These pattern rows consist each of two 
rounds—one round going forward, in which the st. are taken up, 
and one round going back, in which they are cast off. Embroid- 
er the finished strips with sprays, as shown by the illustration, 
working the flowers alternately on one spray with white and 
light gray filling silk, and on the following spray with two 
shades of purple filling silk in chain stitch, and the stems and 
leaves with green zephyr worsted in half-polka and chain stitch. 
For the narrow strips work, first, crosswise, on a foundation of 
10 ch., the three strands required for the braid, each separate- 
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Section or Crapite or CarriaGe ArgHaN.—Crocuet, Har-Poika, 
anp CuHarn Stircn EMBROIDERY. 








ly, 4 st. wide, in 
Afghan stitch ; the 
first strand is 
worked on the Ist 
to 4th foundation 
st., the second on 
the 4th to 7th st., 
and the third on 
the 7th to 10th st. 
Braid the finished 
strands, and join 
them at the end. 
On both sides of 
each braid work 
one round of sc., 
always crocheting 
4 se. on the 4 edge 
st. on the outer 
edge of every fol- 
lowing strand. 
The wide and nar- 
row strips are 
overseamed to- 
gether from the 
wrong side. <A 
fringe of red and 
black worsted is 
knotted into the 
edge. 


Tulle and Cro- 
chet Tidy. 
Tmis tidy con- 

sists of strips of 

washing tulle or- 
namented in cro- 
chet- work with 
coarse twisted cot- 
ton, and finished 
on the edge with 
crochet rounds and 
rosettes worked 
separately. These 
rosettes are joined 
by fastening to 
single st. (stitch). 
The edge of the 
tidy is finished 
with a narrow bor- 
der with points, 
to which tassels 
of twisted cotton 
are fastened. To 
make the tidy first 
cut strips of tulle 
of the requisite 
number and length 
and counting each 
67 rows of holes 
in width. Then 
work the crochet design as 
follows: For each of the 
four rows of points, which cross each 
other, and are begun in the middle 
at one end of the strip, form a loop 
on the wrong side with the working thread, and slip 
it through a hole to the right side at the correspond- 
ing point, and then, counting the number of st. in the 















TULLE AND CROCHET 
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p-, 1 de., 1 p. as be- 
fore, 2 de., work 
off the first of 
these 2 de. togeth- 
er with the pre- 
ceding picot, 1 p. 
as before, 3 ste., 
work off the first 
of these with the 
preceding p., 1 se. 
on the extremity 
of the next point 
in the preceding 
round, and repeat 
from *, but at 
every repetition 
fasten the middle 
st. of the first p. 
to the middle st. of 
the last p. of the 
preceding point, 
and besides this, 
in the last repeti- 
tion fasten the 
middle st. of the 
last p. to the mid- 
dle st. of the first 
p. in the first 
point. This com- 
pletes the rosette. 
To join the strips 
work on the st. on 
the sides of two 
strips one round 
as follows, observ- 
ing the illustra- 
tion: * 1 se. on 
the last sc. at the 
end of one of the 
strips, + 6 times 
alternately 2 ch., 
1 p., 2 ch, 1 se. 
on the upper two 
veins of the third 
following st., but 
fasten the middle 
st. of the last p. 
to the middle st. 
of the p. before 
the last, then fast 
en to the middle 
st. of the p, at the 
extremity of the 
next point of a ro- 
sette, twice alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 p., 
2 ch., 1 se. on the 
upper two veins 
of the fourth fol- 
lowing st., but 
fasten the middle st. of the 
last p. to the middle st. of 
the first p., then-four times alternately 
2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the third 
following st., but fasten the second p. 
to the first p., and the fourth p. to the 
third p., and besides this, after the second sc., fasten 


to the middle st. of the p. at the extremity of the 
next point in the rosette; then twice alternately 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 se. on the fourth following st., fastening the second p. to the 
first, then fasten to the middle st. of the p. at the extremity of the 
next point of the rosette, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., fasten 
the second p. to the first, and repeat from + to the end of the strip; 
finally, at the end of the round, work four times alternately 2 ch., 
1 p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the third following st.,9 ch. Take the second 
strip, and on the st. opposite the first strip repeat once from >, al- 
ways fastening the middle st. of the 4 free p. on the second strip to 
the middle st. of the corresponding p. on the first strip. For the 
border on the outer edge of the tidy crochet as follows: 1st round. 
—* 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next st., 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
pass over 2 st., and repeat from > ; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in 
this round. 2d round.—5 sl. on the next 5 st. in the preceding round, 
* 8 ch., 3 p., 1 ch., going back on the vertical veins of the picots 
and on the 3 ch. work 1 sl., 1 sc., 1 sde., 3 de., 3 ste., then 1 se. on 
the middle st. of the next p. in the preceding round, 8 ch., fasten to 
the single ch. which was worked after 
the 3 p., 1 p., going back on the 8 ch. 
work 1 sc., 1 p., not working off the se. 
of the latter, however, 1 sde., work off 
the upper veins of this sde. together 
with the sc. of the preceding p., 1 de., 
1 p. as before, 2 de., work off the upper 
veins of the first of these 2 de. together 
with the sc. of the preceding p., 1 p. 
as before, 2 de., work off the upper 
Fig. 2.—Briacx Kip Hovse veing of the first of these together with 

























lines from the illustration, crochet on two rows of holes side by 
side, always alternately, 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the next hole of the 
second row of holes and 1 sl. on the next hole of the first row, but 
at the extremity of the points several sl. in succession should be 
crocheted on the outer row of holes, and the work be continued as 
before. The design figures inside of the points are worked as fol- 
lows: Form a loop, * pass it from the wrong to the right side 
through the second of the 12 holes surrounding the middle 7 holes, 
and work 1 sl. on the hole above toward the edge, draw out this 
st. to a length of half an inch, work 5 loops in the same way, then 
with these 6 loops on the needle work in a hole 3 rows above the 
6 st. taken up in a straight direction, 1 sl., with which work off all Ay ty | Mises iif : 
the 6 loops on the needle, 6 sl. on the hole on which the last sl. was MA | ih, Wis ace ji 
worked, draw out the last of these sl.-in a loop half an inch long _ {j!|))\!|)) ! ie PS a. 

a ‘ se sl. Hf 2 Sh aT 
on the wrong side, 1 ch. (chain stitch), and repeat five times from : } pi 
%*, always passing the last st. of the figure to the right side for a 
loop. Fasten the thread and cut it off. Work the round of single 
crochet on the edge of each strip, ob- 
serving the illustration, as follows: Be- 
ginning at one end of the strip work * 
33 sc. (single crochet) upward in a slant- 
ing direction (always catching two rows 
of holes), and 32 sc. slanting downward. 
On the side of the strip work + 12 se. 
in a straight direction, 11 se. slanting 
downward, 18 sc. in a straight direction, 
11 se, slanting upward, and repeat from 
+ to the end of the strip; then 12 se. Fig. 1.—Btiack Kin Hovsr 
in a straight direction, and repeat once SLIPPER. 





from »*, observ- 





ing the illustra- 





tion in working 
the corners. Cut 
away the project- 
ing tulle on the 
edge. Next work 
the requisite num- 
ber of rosettes, 
each separately, 
as follows: Ist 
round.—6 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 
5 ch. and 1 se. on 
the first of these), 


1's. the Gam Fig. 1.—Woven Brain anp Crocuet EpGInG For 


st. in this round. Lane: 20, 

2d round.—2 sl. 

on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, six times alternately one 
point consisting of 6 ch., going back on the first 5 of these, work 
1 sl, 1 se., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 2 de. (double crochet), 
then 1 sc. on the middle st. of the next p. in the preceding round. 
3d round.—6 sl. on the next 6 st. in the preceding round, * 3 ch., 
3 p., 1 ch., going back on the vertical veins of the picots worked 
previously and on the 8 ch., work 1 sl., 1 se., 1 sde.,.3 de., 3 ste. 


(short treble crochet), then 1 ste. on the next sc. between two 


points in the preceding round, 8 ch., fasten to the single ch. which 
was worked after the 3 p. in this round (to do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., and draw 
the dropped st. through), 1 p., going back on the 8 ch. work 1 se., 


1 p., not working off the sc. in the latter, however, 1 sde., work off 


the upper veins of the sde. together with the sc. of the preceding 


MonoGRaM FoR HANDKERCHIEF. 
White Empromwery. 





Borper ror LINGERIE.—GENOESE EMBROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Woven Bram anp Crocnet EnGine ror 


SLIPPER. the se. of the preceding p., 1 p. as be 
fore, 3 ste., work 
off the upper veins 
of the first of these 
together with the 
se. of the preced- 
ing p., 1 se. on the 
middle st. of the 
next p. in the pre- 
ceding round, 7 
ch., fasten the mid- 
dle st. of these 7 
ch. to the middle 
st. of the last p., 1 
se. on the middle 
st. of the next p., 
and repeat from 
*. At every rep- 
etition fasten the 
middle st. of the first p. to the middle st. of the last p. in the pre- 
ceding point to which the fastening was done once before, and 
finally, fasten the middle st. of the last p. to the first p. of the 
first point in this round. Furnish the extremity of the points of 
this round with tassels, as shown by the illustration. 








LINGERIE, ETC. 


House Slippers, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue slipper shown by Fig. 1 is of black kid, and has a high 


heel covered with leather. The front is trimmed with an oblong 


rosette of black satin ribbon and lace, and a steel agrafe. 

The slipper Fig. 2 is of black kid, and has a high heel covered 
with the same material. The slashed front is furnished with eye- 
let-holes, and is laced with narrow black silk ribbons. A bow of 
black gros grain ribbon three inches and three-quarters wide, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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finished with a bronze agrafe, is set on the slip- 
per, concealing the slit in the front. 


Monogram for Handkerchiefs.— White 
Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 341. 


‘Tas monogram is worked in satin and half-polka 
stitch with embroidery cotton. 


Woven Braid and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 341. 


Turse edgings are worked with braid woven as 
shown by the illustrations, and with twisted crochet 
cotton. The edging Fig. 1 is worked with braid fur- 
nished on both sides with double loops and with 
twisted crochet cotton, No. 100, as follows: 1st round. 
—x With 1 sc. (single crochet) fasten together the 
next two loops on one side of the braid, 3 ch. (chain 
stitch), twice alternately 1 p. (picot, consisting of 6 ch. 
and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 ch.; then 3 p., 1 sc. 
on the single ch. between the second and third p., 1 p., 
lec. on the single ch. between the first and second p., 
1p., 2ch., with 1 sc. fasten ther the next 2 loops, 
5 ch., fasten together the following 2 loops with 2 sc. 
separated by 8 ch.,5ch., and repeatfrom *. 2d round. 
—» Three times alternately 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 
next p. in the preceding round, 8 ch. ; then 9 stc. (short 
treble aediet on the next p., three times alternately 
8 ch., 1 sc. on the following p.; then 4 dc. (double 
crochet), 8 stc., 4 dc. on the next 8 ch. between 2 sc., 
and repeatfrom *. 3d round.—* 1 stc. on the second 
following sc. in the preceding round, 1 dc. on the next 
sc., 8 ch., four times alternately 2 sc. separated by 5 
ch. on the following st., 1 sc. on the next st.; then 2 
sc. separated by 5 ch. on the following st., 3 ch., 1 dc. 
on the next ec., 1 stc. on the following sc., 3 ac. on 
the next 8 stc., and repeat from *. 4th round (on the 
other side of the braid).—Always alternately with 1 dc. 
fasten together the next 2 loops, 5ch. 5th round.—1 
dc. on the next st. in the preceding round, always al- 
ternately 2 ch., 1 dc. on the third following st. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work with braid and twisted 
cotton, No, 40, first the round forming the under edge 
on one side of the braid as follows: ist round.—* 1 
dc. on the second of the next 3 loops close together, 2 
dc. separated by 3 ch. on the next loop, 3 ch., three 
times 2 dc. separated by 8 ch. on the angen loop, 
then 8 ch., 2 dc. separated by 8 ch. on the next loop, 1 
dc. on the following loop, pass over 5 loops, and repeat 
from *, always working the first dc. on the loop fol- 
lowing the five which are over. 2d round.—1 
®c. on the first of the three loops on the other side of 
the braid above the next hollow in the ing round, 
* 5ch., turn the work on the wrong side, 5 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the next 5 loops which were passed over in 
the hollow in the ist round, 5 ch., turn the work on 
the right side, 1 sc. on the third of the 3 loops on the 
first of which 1 ec. has already been crocheted, 12 ch., 
9 dc. on the next 9 loops, 5 ch., fasten to the seventh 
of the 12 ch. worked previously (to do this drop the st. 
from the needle, insert the latter in the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped st. through), 7 ch., 1 sc. on 
the next loop, and repeat from *. 3d round.—» 1 dc. 
on the next loop on which 1 sc. was worked in the 

receding round, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next free e! of 

braid, 2 ch., i dc. on the following loop on which 
1 sc. was worked in the preceding round 2 ch., 5 de. 
separated each by 2 ch. on the next 14 ch. at regular 
intervals, then 2 ch., and repeat from *. 


Border for Lingerie.—Genoese Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 341. 

Tas border is worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or 
linen. Having transferred the d to the material, 
run the outlines with embroidery cotton, stretch the 
thread back and forth for the connecting bars, and 
overcast it with button-hole stitches. The lace stitch- 
with fine th won a 
thread of coarse twisted cotton or fine guipure cord 
with close overhand stitches of fine thread along the 
outlines of the design ; in doing this always insert the 
needle in a slanting direction rather deep in the mate- 
rial, and form loops as shown by the illustration, The 


outer of the order is finished with button-hole 
stitches interspersed with picots, as shown by the il- 
lustration. r finisui e embroidery cut away 





ig y 
the material underneath the bars, lace stitches, and 
wheels on the wrong side. 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 
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CHAPTER III. 
IN THE NORTH. 


Ir was a late season at Scarborough, and fash- 
jon and frivolity lingered at “ the queen of water- 
ing-places,” It was warm, dry, autumn weather, 
and visitors with time to spare were thick upon 
the Spa still. The dandies and the would-be dan- 
dies, the unmistakable West End loungers and the 
unmistakable West End cads, the men of the clubs 
and the men of the streets, the retired tradesmen 
and the broad-shouldered manufacturers from the 
North, the dyspeptic, the bilious, the creaky, the 
fortune- hunters and th. fortune-spenders, the 
great army of marriageable inisses, and the shady 
camp-followers whose identity was doubtful, the 
widows looking out boldly for the:: second hus- 
bands, and the widowers timidly for their second 
wives, the men who never meant to marry and 
told every body so, and the men who were married 
and told nobody—they were all loafing and leering 
and flirting at this hot-bed by the sea. 

The great “ Mastodon Hotel,” if not full to its 
ninth story, as in the height of its season it is 
bound to be, was doing well, and the waiters were 
not yet in expectation of the warning which comes 
with the cold and wet at Scarborough. The geni- 
al, good-tempered manager was in extra spirits 
with his extra season, the table Phdte was served 
to a goodly number of guests in the great dining- 
hall, and there were dances thrice a week for all 
the light-heeled and light-headed folk who killed 
time and broke hearts to waltz music. 

One of these after-dinner dances was in course 
of progression at the “ Mastodon Hotel” when 
Brian Halfday descended the broad staircase into 

_ the hali, and looked about him. He had brushed 
off the dust of a long day’s journey, but had not 
troubled himself to put on evening dress and 
white kids, and launch into festive proceedings 
forthwith. He did’not look festive in his black 
suit and thick-soled boots, and the expression of 
his countenance was not hilarious, It was a 





stern, pale face, at which more than one visitor 
glanced askance, as if it were out of place there, 
and to be marveled at in such society. It was 
watchful as well as stern, and the thin steel- 
framed spectacles which he had perched on the 
bridge of his nose gave an additional sharpness 
to the black eyes glittering behind the crystal. He 
was short-sighted, and required artificial means to 
look about him thoroughly, and he had come to 
the “ Mastodon Hotel” with that purpose, to begin 
with. To those of whom he was in search he had 
offered no warning of his approach ; he wished to 
study them for himself, and to come upon them 
by surprise. They might be glad or sorry to see 
him, he did not know which, and he did not care, 
he was inclined to believe, though in his “ heart 
of hearts” he knew better than that, so far as one 
particular person was concerned. He had come 
on business, he considered also—the grave, una- 
dulterated business of another’s welfare—but he 
was in no hurry, and such business as his could 
bide its time. He was in no great hurry either to 
discover the object of his search; after one stroll 
in the background of the ball-room, where the 
dancers were too busy to take notice of him, he 
seated himself in a corner of the cool hall beyond, 
and read a local paper which he had purchased at 
the railway station and brought on in his pocket. 
It was a difficult and double performance, that of 
reading and watching thus, as he had to read 
over his glasses and to scrutinize people through 
them, but Brian Halfday was equal to the occa- 
sion. He mastered the local news, he went care- 
fully through the visitors’ lists, and a detective 
police officer looking out for “somebody” could 
not have been more vigilant in his inspection of 
the. guests as they promenaded in the central hall 
after the dance, or strolled toward the coffee-room 
for refreshments. ~ Nobody escaped Brian Half- 
day, and his studious mood was as far from him 
that night as the museum in old Penton. 

His vigilance was not quickly rewarded. 
Among the dancers and saunterers of the “ Mas- 
tedon Hotel” there was no sign of the Salmons 
or Miss Westbrook ; but the hour was not late, 
and Brian was a man of immense patience when 
he had made up his mind to pursue a task to the 
end. In this instance patience was rewarded by 
the late appearance of Miss Westbrook and Mrs. 
Salmon, who came together down the staircase 
from their rooms. Brian applied himself more 
diligently to the paper, which he held very close- 
ly to his eyes, without losing sight of them, and 
with his heart thrilling in an unsatisfactory and 
troublesome manner. 

Was it possible that he had not forgotten Ma- 
bel, or outlived the-one foolish fancy that had 
crossed his prosaic life, or settled down to the 
fact that woman’s love, or trust, or friendship 
was never to fall to his share? Or was it only 
his old interest in her which he did not want to 
die away, and which had brought him to the 
Yorkshire coast, that was disturbing his serenity 
pro tem.? ‘Surely his interest alone. He was 
not so daft as to allow a hopeless passion to 
trouble him at his age, and with his sober 
thoughts to back him. It was only his old in- 
terest—and that was to last as long as she lived 
—and under every circumstance of her life and 
his. 

She was looking very beautiful, he thought, in 
her high-necked black silk dress, and with a 
white camellia in her hair—he should have felt 
disappointed to discover her in one of those flim- 
sy, flaunting ball dresses with which many of the 
ladies had overadorned themselves that evening. 
She was a sensible girl, too, and would not whirl 
round in insane fashion with the rest of the vol- 
atile crowd that had already depressed him by 
its exuberance of spirits. She would sit down, 
and observe society at high pressure, and amuse 
good Mrs. Salmon with her clever comments on 
passing things, and presently he would steal to 
her side with all his news, and be rewarded by 
her welcome smiles. - He thought she would be 
glad to see him now; he had been six weeks 
away from her; he had given her the time for 
which she had pleaded; he had kept his word 
with her, and kept his money, and there could 
not be the shadow of a reproach on her sweet 
face after this implicit obedience. 

He read his paper again, or affected to read 
it, until he thought Mabel and her companion 
were comfortably seated in the ball-room; he 
gave one final glance at the broad staircase and 
the upper gallery running round the dome-shaped 
hall, half in expectation of the smooth face of 
Angelo Salmon beaming at him from some cor- 
ner of the vast establishment, and then he rose 
and walked toward the ball-room. At the same 
instant the music struck up a waltz, the dancers 
spun along merrily and madly, and a few prudent 
couples requiring more room and less heat, came 
twirling into the cool hall and danced reund the 
palm-tree trophy in the centre. 

Brian sat down again, this time in a seat more 
open to observation. He had altered his mind 
suddenly, for Mabel Westbrook was dancing— 
actually dancing !—with a tall, long-whiskered 
individual, who had placed one arm lightly round 
her waist, and was holding her little gloved hand 
in his, Strange and miserable sensation to come 
to a man of his iron mould, thought Brian, but 
for an instant there fell upon him a heart-sick- 
ness and dizziness and terrible despondency that 
was utterly beyond his own analysis, although 
capable of the simplest solution in the world. 
There was a sense of anger following close upon 
this feeling that disturbed his mind, made his 
pulses throb, and assured him that his feeling of 
contentment was at an end for that night. He 
felt as if he had been altogether deceived in his 
estimate of Mabel Westbrook’s character—as if 
he had overrated her and made a goddess from 
materials common to all women frivolous and 
vain. In his estimation he had set her on so 
high a pedestal that to see her in that caravan- 
sary, the partner in a dance with a long-legged 
simpleton whose title to her notice was the mon- 





ey he paid: weekly for his board and lodging, 
vexed him and rendered him uncharitable. 

It was Brian Halfday’s dark hour, and the 
length of the dance and the untiring zeal of the 
dancers did not tend to lighten it. The old harsh, 
sullen mood, which Dorcas knew too well, had 
descended on him and wrapped him in a cloud. 

Brian had always hated dancing with the un- 
compromising and bitter hate of a man who can 
not or will not dance, and had inveighed against 
it more than once in his life, and to sit calmly 
there and see the woman he loved, or the woman 
for whom he had the highest respect, according 
to his own idea, acting as frivolously as the rest 
of the people about him, was a blow from which 
he could not readily recover. He crumpled up 
his newspaper and tossed it behind his chair, 
whereon he sat with a glaring countenance and 
watched the business of the night. Presently 
Mabel Westbrook caught sight of him over the 
shoulder of her partner, and her eyes grew larger 
and her face redder, as though “long whiskers” 
were squeezing her; but she was in doubt con- 
cerning his identity, as Brian wore glasses and 
glared at her through them without a sign of 
recognition. When the waltz was over, and she 
and her partner were passing him again, she 
glanced at him, and met his dark, steady, staring 
eyes. Yes, it was he; there was a certain con- 
traction of his bushy eyebrows by which at last 
she was sure of him. She drew her hand from 
her partner’s arm immediately, and with a “ Thank 
you,” dismissed him. Then she came toward Bri- 
an, the genuine, unaffected woman whom he had 
always known, and the stolid look with which he 
met her did not quench her smiles as she ap- 
proached. 

“Mr. Halfday—you here!” she exclaimed; “I 


“could not believe it was you.” 


Mr. Brian Halfday rose and shook hands with 
cold formality. Mabel read his rigid countenance 
incorrectly, and turned pale. 

“Is any thing the matter?” she inquired; 
“have you brought me bad news ?” 

“No, Miss Westbrook,” answered Brian. 

“Why did you not speak to me before, or look 
as if you recognized me?” 

“You were too busily engaged,” said Brian, 
dryly; “I should have been an intrusion upon 
you.” 

Mabel was unprepared for this reception, and 
although a high-spirited girl, was not *one who 
took offense readily at a slight. And she was 
glad to see Brian Halfday. 

“Do you mean that I was dancing ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Don’t you like dancing?” she inquired. 

“T can not say I see much to admire in it,” he 
answered; “but it is more out of place here— 
more foolish and frivolous—than ordinary.” 

“Tndeed,” said Mabel. 

“T would as soon dance in a cook-shop,” he 
added, very bitterly, “and I would as soon have 
expected you to dance there as in this men- 


instance frem their very extravagance of malig- 
nity. Mabel could guess pretty shrewdly at the 
motives for his anger, and her keen sense of hu- 
mor dispelled the first flutterings of resentment 
which had come to her. She laughed merrily at 
him, and this did not tend to his composure. 

“T am pleased to find you in such excellent 
spirits this evening, Miss Westbrook,” he said, 
satirically ; “it repays me for the trouble of this 
long journey in search of you.” 

“Have you come all this way on my account?” 
inquired Mabel, innocently. 

“Certainly I have.” 

“T am highly honored,” she replied, in a state- 
ly manner, at last. 

“Tt would be out of place to speak here of the 
motive for my troubling you,” Brian continued, 
in the same cold tone which he had at first adopt- 
ed, “‘and therefore I purpose deferring my ex- 
planation to a more convenient opportunity.” 

“As you please,” said Mabel, indifferently ; 
“but why is it out of place at the present 
time?” 

“Your new friends will be seeking you out, 
and I do not care to be interrupted by them,” 
was his answer. 

“T have no new friends.” 

“ Who was the fellow dancing with you, then?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

“The gentleman with whom I was dancing, Mr. 
Halfday,” she said, with emphasis, “is Captain 
Amherst, of the United States Navy.” 

“Ah! the man of whom you told me,” ex- 
claimed Brian; “but, no! he was a dry-goods 
man, I remember.” , 

“This gentleman I have met at the hotel,” 
said Mabel, repressing a smile with difficulty ; 
“that’s all.” 

“Yes, that’s all,” said Brian, more mournfully 
than angrily now. “What a big, miserable, and 
soul-depressing book the history of chance ac- 
quaintances would make! what tragic stories it 
would contain !—what horrors !” 

“Ts there any thing tragic or horrible in my 
meeting with Captain Amherst ?” inquired Ma- 
bel, caustically. 

“No,” Brian replied ; “ there is more of panto- 
mime than tragedy about him.” ; 

“T am afraid you know very little concerning 
Captain Amherst, and have no right to comment 
upon him in this manner,” said Mabel, indignant 
in real earnest at last. 

“T am extremely sorry if I have hurt your feel- 
ings by my remarks upon the gentleman,” said 
Brian, more politely; “I simply replied to your 
questions,” 

“Yes, after your own fashion,” answered Ma- 
bel, shrugging her shoulders. 

“T thought I might speak frankly to you, but 
I am mistaken, I see,” Brian continued ; “or else 
you are greatly changed since our last meeting.” 

She looked at him steadily and unflinchingly. 

“Yes, I am greatly changed,” she said. 





CHAPTER IV. 
4 BAD TEMPER. 


Tr was not a happy renewal of the acquaintance 
between Brian Halfday and Mabel Westbrook. 
There was something ominous in it. The world 
had sorely changed as well as Mabel, and every 
thing was different about him since he, Brian 
Halfday, had come back from America. Well, 
who was he to expect that a woman should be of 
one mind for weeks together, or that Mabel West- 
brook was a brilliant contrast to her sex, or that 
the world was going to stop while he was on his 
travels ? 

He was asking himself these questions, but 
hardly in the same misanthropic, discontented 
mood as had oppressed him within the last half 
hour, when Mrs. Gregery Salmon emerged from 
the ball-room in search of her companion, and 
discovered her by Brian’s side, looking as grave 
and thoughtful as the gentleman. 

“My dear Mabel,” said Mrs. Salmon, “I could 
not imagine what had become of you. Captain 
Amherst told me you had met with a friend, 
but—” 

“This is Mr. Brian Halfday,” remarked Mabel. 
“T do not know if you are personally acquainted 
with him, Mrs. Salmon, but you have heard An- 
gelo and me speak of him frequently.” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Salmon, offering her 
hand to him very cordially. “Yes, poor Angelo 
often speaks of you. I am pleased to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Halfday.” 

Brian had no resource save to bow politely and 
shake the extended hand, but he would have been 
glad to dispense with the lady’s company at this 
juncture. He wanted Mabel to himself, and he 
was sorry already for the last impression that he 
had left on Mabel’s mind. Having blown off his 
extra steam, he was disposed, after the manly 
fashion of his tribe, to be amiable. The satisfac- 
tion of being near her, of looking at her, of list- 
ening to the music of her voice, was exercising its 
natural effect upon him, and dissipating in a great 
degree his sullenness. 

“They have been making inquiries about you, 
Mabel, and there is a partner searching for you 
now,” said Mrs, Salmon, looking round Brian at 
our heroine, 

“He will not have far to search,” answered 
Mabel. “I suppose the gentleman does not ex- 
pect me to look after him.” 

“Very likely he does—at the ‘Mastodon,’” 
Brian added, curtly, and then was sorry that he 
had said it, for it destroyed his last chance of 
making himself agreeable to Mabel that evening. 
The gentleman in question was before them the 
instant afterward, and Mabel made no excuse for 
keeping at Brian’s side, as he was vain enough 
to think she might do, after his expression of 
opinion upon dancing in general. She rose with 
a smile and took her partner’s arm. 

“T will leave Mrs, Salmon to tell you the news, 
Mr. Halfday,” said Mabel, and away she went 
laughing and chatting into the ball-room. Brian 
ground his teeth together, plucked off his spec- 
tacles, polished them with his handkerchief, put 
them on again, and then turned so quickly to- 
ward Mrs. Salmon that that good but nervous 
lady jumped in her chair spasmodically. 

“Miss Westbrook has regained her spirits in a 
marvelous degree,” he said, frowning at Mrs. 
Salmon, as if to check in the bud any dissent to 
his opinion. 

“She has generally excellent spirits,” replied 
Mrs. Salmon; “I have never known her actually 
depressed.” 

“T have,” said Brian. “ Despite an attempt to 
appear light-hearted and cheerful, I have seen 
her very thoughtful and sad.” 

“Poor girl, she has had a deal to trouble her,” 
said Mrs. Salmon, with a heavy sigh; “and I 
have thought once or twice myself that she was 
less happy than she appeared tobe. But I don’t 
know—I can’t say—still, that is why I persuaded 
her this evening to come down stairs and partici- 
pate in these pleasant little festivities.” 

“Oh! it was you, was it?” cried Brian, to the 
lady’s amazement. “I should have thought a 
more suitable distraction for Miss Westbrook’s 
mind might have been discovered than dancing 
in that mixed mob; but Miss Westbrook knows 
best. What does your son say ?” 

“My son ?” repeated Mrs. Salmon. 

This was an extremely vacuous old woman, 
thought Brian ; had she forgotten that she had a 
son in existence? he wondered. But Mrs. Salmon 
was only discomfited by Brian’s abruptness, and 
by every question and remark which he seemed 
to throw violently at her. Mr. Halfday was an 
extraordinary young man, it was evident; she 
had heard so before, and now she was sure of it. 
She was sorry that she had been left with him— 
she would have been very thankful to her hus- 
band if he had come down stairs from his whist 
in the drawing-room to her rescue. She was not 
at all surprised that Mabel Westbrook had taken 
the first opportunity to escape, although to leave 
her to take her place was scarcely as friendly as 
might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. 

“T am alluding to your son Angelo, Mrs. 
Salmon,” said Brian. 

“Yes; exactly. What does he say, you say?” 
she added, in a manner still more confused. 

“Dancing at this hotel can hardly he the 
amusement which your son has recommended to 
Miss Westbrook,” Brian remarked. 

“Yes, he has,” replied Mrs. Salmon, “for he 
thought—which is singular, now I think of it— 
that Mabel was very dull this evening. And he 
persuaded her to come down with me—and a 
nice company I fancy it is, Don’t you, Mr. Half- 
day?” 

“T don’t. But I am looking at it with a jaun- 
diced eye, perhaps,” replied Brian, more amiably. 

“Dear me; are you, though?” and Mrs. Salm- 
on, who no more comprehended metaphor than 
Joe Miller, looked with motherly interest at-Bri- 
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an’s eyes at once. “Ah! that’s a very bad sign. 
The weather, perhaps, or a change of diet.” 

Brian regarded Mrs. Salmon with renewed won- 
der. Was she satirizing him, or talking in sober 
earnest? If the latter, he was not surprised at 
Angelo’s weakness of character, and could see 
how surely he had come to it by inheritance. 
Sons took after their mothers, he had always 
heard, and this lady at his side was a poor, weak 
specimen of human nature enough. 

“T do not think, if it were my lot to be en- 
gaged to a lady, that I could rest complacently 
in my room while she was danging her heart out 
elsewhere,” said Brian, half to himself, and half 
for the edification of his companion, “ for—your 
son is engaged to Miss Westbrook, is he not?” 
he asked, springing another mine of words at her. 

Mrs. Salmon jumped nervously again. What 
an uncomfortable young man this was, to be 
sure! 

“Really, Mr. Halfday, I don’t know that I 
ought to answer that question,” she stammered 
forth; “{—I don’t know if Mabel, or—or Angelo, 
would like me to reply to it until every thing is 
settled.” 

“Then every thing is not settled ?” 

“No—yes—I mean—pray ask Miss West- 
brook,” replied Mrs. Salmon, betraying consider- 
able agitation now; “I would greatly prefer your 
talking to Miss Westbrook about this. She would 
feel hurt if I had told you in her absence all that 
she can explain so much more easily for herself.” 

“ Miss Westbrook has deserted us,” said Brian, 

“She will return in a few minutes. Did you 
come to Scarborough to-day ?” 

“Miss Westbrook will not trouble herself to 
return to us very quickly,” said Brian; “ there is 
that ridiculous quadrille to get through, and her 
partner will have to amuse her afterward with all 
the gossip and scandal of the place.- I suppose 
there is no intention of keeping this engagement 
a secret from the world ?” 

“Oh dear !—oh dear!” said Mrs. Salmon, with- 
out responding to his persistent inquiry. 

“She would not be ashamed of her choice—if 
she had made it—and I take it that no one in 
your family would be foolish enough to wish to 
conceal the honor she has done you by accepting 
your son,” said Brian. “I can not imagine any 
reason for so paltry a reserve.” 

Mrs. Salmon was to astonish Brian Halfday 
still more that evening. 

“You—you will not wait till Mabel comes ?” 
she said. ‘Oh, Mr. Halfday,I hope you will not 
worry me any more! I can’t bear it!” 

She burst into tears and buried her face in her 
lace handkerchief. 

Brian rose from his seat. 

“In some unaccountable way I have distressed 
you, Mrs. Salmon,” he said, “and I ask your par- 
don. It was unintentional. I will withdraw.” 

“Th—thank you,” she sobbed, softly; “1 am 
—so much—obliged to you!” 

Brian Halfday walked moodfly away. What 
new mystery was here? Why had Mrs, Salmon 
displayed all this emotion at a few questions 
which it was natural that he should put to her as 
a friend of Mabel Westbrook’s? Why had she 
referred him to Miss Westbrook? What did it 
all mean? He walked to the door of the ball- 
room and looked in. They were dancing the 
last figure with more vigor than was absolutely 
necessary, he thought; and after a fresh scowl at 
Mabel and her partner, he turned away and went 
slowly up the broad staircase leading to his room. 
He would go to bed. He was no fit company 
for any body that night; he seemed to disturb 
the equanimity of every one whom he encounter- 
ed, and he was best out of the way. Probably 
he should be in a better frame of mind to-mor- 
row, ‘That weeping incomprehensibility down 
stairs might be right, and there was something in 
the air which had disturbed his serenity. He had 
no recollection of being so completely dissatisfied 
with himself and every body else as he was on 
the present occasion. 

On the top of the first flight of stairs he paused 
to look in at the drawing-room, bright with gas 
and gilding, and where a few quiet folk were play- 
ing whist, and one noisy youth of a musical turn 
banging away with tremendous energy on a grand 
piano.’ The Reverend Gregory Salmon was ab- 
sorbed in his trumps, or he would have caught 
sight of Brian’s face immediately in front of him. 

A waiter passing suggested a new thought to 
Brian. 

“One moment,” he said ; “here.” 

The waiter approached him. 

“You know that stout gentleman at the first 
table, I suppose?” asked Brian, pointing out the 
Master of St. Lazarus to the attendant. 

“Mr. Salmon, Sir—yes, Sir. Been staying here 
some weeks, Sir,” replied the waiter, promptly. 

“Where is young Mr. Salmon this evening ?” 

“T have not seen him about, Sir. I°ll inquire, 
Sir. Tiu—’ 

“Do you know the number of his room?” 

“Twenty-eight, Sir—the first floor, Sir.” 

“Thank you.” 

Brian Halfday went up a few more steps to 
the left, and turned into a well-lighted corridor. 
He glanced at the numbers on the doors as he 
passed, and discovered that he was facing room 
No. 28 before he had quite made up his mind 
what to do. It seemed a polite and gracious 
task to pay a visit to Angelo Salmon, and hear 
the news from this quarter; he was only return- 
ing a call that had been made him once at Pen- 
ton. Museum, and he felt tolerably certain that 
Angelo would be glad to see him; but still he 
hesitated. 

It was for an instant only, for he was natural- 
ly quick to resolve. He raised his hand to knock 
on the panels of the door, when the figure of a 
woman rustled rapidly along the corridor toward 
him. It was Mabel Westbrook approaching him 

in haste, and he waited for her. 

“Don’t knock. You must not go in there!’ 
said Mabel, breathlessly, as she came up with him. 





CHAPTER V. 
MAKING HIS PEACE. 


Tue ex-curator of Penton Museum was not too 
well pleased at this sudden interdict of Mabel 
Westbrook’s. The mysteries rising about his 
present life, or about the lives of those in whom 
he was interested, irritated one who had always 
hated mystery, and the sudden exhibition of want 
of confidence in him—or what appeared to be 
want of confidence—did not add to his composure. 

Still he was not disposed to utter another harsh 
word to Mabel Westbrook if he could help it; 
he had offended her already, and must stand upon 
his guard. 

“ Why may I not visit Angelo Salmon ?” he in- 
quired. 

“ Angelo is probably asleep. He must not be 
disturbed or surprised,” said Mabel. 

For the life of him Brian could not keep his 
rasping tongue quiet this evening. 

“You take most excellent care of him,” he an- 
swered; “he should be highly flattered by your 
attention.” 

“ He has been ill—very ill.” 

“Ah! yes, I had forgotten that,” said Brian ; 
“but is he not well now ?” 

“ He is much better.” 

“Perhaps you will pave the way to my visit 
by a few remarks that will prepare him for the 
terrible ordeal of my presence,” said Brian. 

“No, Mr. Halfday ; it is too late to-night. You 
are not so deeply attached to him that you can 
not postpone your call till the morning,” she re- 

lied. 
, “T can not see what difference it makes,” said 
her obstinate companion. 

“T wish it,” said Mabel, very imperiously now. 

Mabel was irritated also by his ungracious 
mood, and when she drew herself up haughtily 
and coldly, and regarded him as she had done 
once before when declaring herself his enemy— 
in those distant and distrustful days which he 
had hoped had vanished forever—he succumbed 
and was penitent. 

It was his promise to sink every impulse of his 
own when it was opposed to hers; he had re- 
membered it in time. 

“Very well, Miss Westbrook; let it be then 
as you wish,” he said. 

Mabel, like an amiable girl, was softened at 
once by his obedience. She was outspoken too, 
and as they walked away from Angelo’s room 
she said, 

“ Why are you so unjust to-night ?” 

Brian answered her when they were close to 
the drawing-room again. There were chairs scat- 
tered on the landing, and here, at an earlier hour 
of the evening, a fair number of spectators had 
assembled to watch the life in the hall below, 
and to catch glimpses of it through the open 
doors of the drawing-room and ball-room. The 
spectators had gone their various ways, and the 
landing-place was deserted. Brian moved a chair 
toward her. 

“Will you sit down, or have I wounded you 
too deeply to be forgiven ?” 

Mabel took the seat he had placed for her. 
He sat down close to her, and dashed into his 
explanation. 

“Why am I unjust to-night, you ask me?” he 
said, with his old rapid rush of words ; “‘ because 
I am unhappy—because I return to find myself 
an object of suspicion—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Mabel. 

“Because I find so many changes,” he con- 
tinued, “ where I had hoped all would have been 
the same to me; because you are changed too, 
and by your own acknowledgment.” 

“Yes, I am changed,” replied Mabel, thought- 
fully, “ but not toward you.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, so gratefully, and 
looking such deep gratitude with his eyes, that 
she hastened to add, 

“You have been my friend of late days, and I 
want to think of you always as a friend—as a 
brother on whom I can rely when any doubt or 
difficulty besets me. If there have been any 
mysteries to-night—” 

“ By George—/f/” he exclaimed. 

“There has at least been no intention to keep 
them from you,” she continued; “only you have 
been impetuous, and inconsiderate, and harsh.” 

“Tt is my nature,” murmured Brian; “I will 
live it down in time. I think I am improving a 
little, do you know ?” 

“T have not seen much evidence of it this even- 
ing,” was Mabel’s quiet comment here. 

“T came to Scarborough in an amiable frame 
of mind enough,” said Brian, “ happy in the con- 
sciousness that I was going to meet you, and that 
you would not be displeased to welcome me. I 
had heard at St. Lazarus of your engagement to 
Angelo Salmon, and though I was surprised at 
the news, and unable to account for it, or to-rec- 
oncile it with a previous fact which you had told 
me, I was neither angry nor dissatisfied nor jeal- 
ous. For I have lived down my presumption—l 
had already mastered it when I told you of the 
dream that I had had once—and I could think of 
your happiness unselfishly.- I hope you under- 
stand that ?” 

“ Yes, I think I understand,” said Mabel, softly. 

“T must confess I was put out by seeing you 
dance,” he added; “I don’t know why—I can’t 
explain that very clearly just at present—to-mor- 
row I shall be able to analyze my feelings more 
satisfactorily.” 

“T will excuse the explanation,” said Mabel. 

“Very well,” replied Brian ; “it is merciful of 
you, for, upon second reflection, I am afraid my 
conduct was absolutely inexcusable. There, have 

I apologized sufficiently ?” 

“ y es,” 

“ And we are as good friends as ever?” 

“Yes,” she said again. 

“ We will shake hands upon it, if you please,” 
said Brian, and Mabel put her hand confidently 
into his, 








It was a happy reconciliation, but Brian did not 
press the hand which was pledged solemnly to 
another. He was content with her friendship ; 
he was sure he had imperiled it that night, but 
had not lost it. The hand was still in his, for he 


- had not too quickly resigned it, when the door of 


No. 28 in the corridor was softly opened, and a 
young man in evening dress, with a face as white 
as death, and with almost death’s solemnity upon 
it, advanced to the balcony and looked across at 
them without a smile of recognition. 

“See, there is Angelo,” said Mabel, snatching 
her hand away from Brian very quickly. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Lge nine is the great magnet at pres- 
LL ent. Those who are not already drawn thith- 
er are ek affected, and send their 
thoughts to the great Exhibition, while planning 
when they will go and see for themselves; for 
almost every body within a reasonable distance 
of the Quaker City intends, some time within 
the coming six months, to get a glimpse, be it 
ever so brief, of the curious and interesting things 
collected within the Centennial grounds. Before 
this paragraph meets the eyes of our readers the 
opening ceremonies will have taken place as an- 
nounced—the *‘Grand Centennial Inauguration 
March,” composed by Wagner; the inaugural 
prayer by Bishop Simpson; the hymn by Whit- 
tier, sung to. music composed by Professor Payne; 
the cantata; the address by General Hawley, and 
the response by President Grant; and the grand 
demonstration of raising flags, firing salutes, 
ringing of chimes, and the singing of Handel’s 
“* Hallelujah,’ which declared the Exhibition 
open to the public. Hereafter the grounds will 
be open at nine in the morning, excepting on 
Sunday, the Centennial Commission having de- 
cided to close every thing on that day. A fifty- 
cent note or a silver half dollar is the entrance 
fee, admitting to every building and to all parts 
of the grounds. Conveniences of all kinds have 
been provided: cars run from one part of the 
grounds to ariother to carry visitors; there are 
guide-books, telegraph lines, messengers, rooms 
to deposit umbrellas and wraps, restaurants, 
dairies, etc. Visitors will no doubt get wretch- 
edly tired, and suffer a variety of discomforts ; 
but the Centennial Commission have done what- 
ever has scemed possible to mitigate necessary 
evils. 





The Academy of Music has presented a very 
bright and animated appearance since the open- 
ing of the fair of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. The tasteful adornment of the 
hall, the systematic and ornamental arrange- 
ment of the numerous articles for sale, and many 
pretty devices known to those initiated in the 
mnysteries of fairs have made the place very at- 
tractive to visitors. The Art Gallery has been 
a feature of peculiar interest, as many of the 
paintings have never before-been publicly ex- 
hibited in this country, and all are loaned from 
private collections. It is to be hoped that the 
receipts of the fair will enable the Association to 
complete the purchase of their new building in 
Fifteenth Street. 





One of the handsomest specimens of woman’s 
handiwork exhibited at the Centennial is a mag- 
nificent banner wrought by a lady of Albany. 
Its dimensions are seven feet in length by five 
in width, and it is worked throughout in silk 
and chenille of various shades. The great seal 
of the United States, adopted June 20, 1782, was 
selected as an appropriate design, and it is faith- 
fully reproduced with the needle. 





A grand trunk railway through Central Africa 
is proposed by M. Duponchel, of Paris. He cal- 
culates that a road by way of Timbuctoo, Al- 
giers, and Marseilles would connect the desert 
of Sahara with Paris in 116 hours, and bring into 
France annually at least 1,000,000 tons of valu- 
able freight. 





The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children recently rescued a little girl about eight 
years old from the cruel treatment she was sub- 
jected to at home. She had been abused so 
much that the neighbors called the attention 
of officers to the case. It was ascertained that 
the woman with whom she lived, and by whom 
she had been beaten and bruised In a shocking 
manner, was not her mother, but had taken the 
child to bring +: Four years ago the poor 
parents of little Ellen had resigned her to this 
woman, who avowed her intention to rear her 
religiously, and ‘‘ make an angel of her.” Ap- 
parently she endeavored to accomplish this by 
gradually killing the child, who fortunately has 
been saved from impending death, aud placed in 
a refuge from her tormentor, 





The Mayflower is the attractive title given to 
an eight-page quarto sheet issued by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. No. 1, which 
appeared just before the opening of the fair, con- 
tained ——_ (translated from the German) by 
William Cullen Bryant, prose sketches by George 
William Curtis, Dr. J. G. Holland, and the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, and a full account of the Association 
and its work. 





Reports of an Asiatic plague, which has been 
particularly fata] in Bagdad, have been the cause 
of much anxiety. It was thought to be similar 
to the disease which in 1881 destroyed more than 
one-third of the people of Bagdad. But recent 
information is to the effect that certain physi- 
cians are of opinion that it is not the plague, 
but an epidemic fever, curable by quinine. 





A quiet, unobtrusive charity is the ‘‘South- 
end Diet Kitchen,” in Boston. It is under the 
charge of a resident matron ; and beef tea, soups, 
steak, broth, porridge, eggs, and milk, all of the 
best quality, are provided at the order of regular 
physicians, who have welcomed this valuable 
adjunct to their own voluntary services among 
the poor. 





A lady residing in Jamaica writes to an ex- 
change deprecating the cruel fashion of destroy- 
ing humming-birds for the purpose of decorating 
ladies’ hats. In speaking of the magnificent 
trees about her dwelling, she says: “Tf see the 
humming-birds darting about the branches like 





sparks of emerald and crimson fire; but unfor- 
tunately their number is being rapidly reduced 
by the womankind of England, who will deco- 
rate their silly heads with the lovely little bodies, 
which ought never to be seen except on the wing. 
Unfortunately, too, such is the course of fashion, 
the negro women here are adopting the same 
mode, and I fear there is not much doubt that 
the humming-bird will soon be exterminated.” 


The London Lancet discourses at some length 
upon the fashion of the present day of feeding 
invalids and children upon food sold in hermet- 
ically sealed cans, the composition of the food 
being unknown. Doubtless these preparations 
are often valuable, or at least harmless; but the 
Lancet urges that the public have a right to know 
of what they are composed, and that a plain state- 
mont of the ingredients should be placed upon 
thecovers. We think this same suggestion might 
be applied to numerous other articles; for exam- 
ple, when coffee and chiccory are mixed together 
for sale, the purchaser would choose to know 
the fact; and so in hundreds of other cases. 





There are indications that insanity is increas- 
ing in our midst. Since the beginning of the 
present year insane asylums in New York and 
vicinity have become greatly overcrowded. The 
number of patients of this class admitted into 
Bellevue Hospital alone (where they are received 
temporarily) has averaged two a day, or 180 dur- 
ing the past three months. Some were afflicted 
with acute or chronic dementia, others with 
melancholia, while not a few were victims of re- 
ligious mania. The causes of insanity are as va- 
rious as its phases. The majority of cases, how- 
ever, may be traced to religious enthusiasm, 
business or domestic troubles, and to intem 
perance. 





In Turkey there are certain understood forms 
or canons of conversation, any violation of which 
is considered rude. These are in substance as 
follows: 

Never interrupt the speaker while he is talking. 
However long-winded or uninteresting his conversa- 
tion may be to you, politeness requires that you should 
wait for its conclusion. You are not under any obji- 

ation to enter into conversation with him, but if you 

0, it is an understood condition that you should let 
him have his say. 

Never diverge in the middle of a conversation from 
the main thread of a discourse into a collateral issue. 

To allow a short but sufficient pause between the 
conclusion of a discussion on one subject and the en- 
tering on a new subject. 

Never tell a person a thing he knows already. 

Not to excuse one’s self when convicted of Tetng in 
the wrong. How very seldom we hear in this country 
the acknowledgment, “ Yes, I was in the wrong; I am 
sorry for it;” but in Turkey it is considered a viola- 
tion of principle and a breach of politeness to refuse 
to be convicted of error. 

When you have nothing to say, to hold your tongue. 
The Turks never talk for the sake of talking. In 
America it is considered essential to “ say something,” 
whether that something is worth saying or not. Not 
80 in Turkey; to say something when you have noth- 
ing worth saying is considered there a degradation to 
yourself and a rudeness to your neighbor. 





A Portland (Maine) paper gives the names of 
seven citizens of that State who are over one 
hundred years old; of these, one is one hundred 
and ten years old, and another one hundred and 
twelve. There have also been obtained the 
names of eighty-six persons who have died dur- 
ing the past year at ninety years of age or over. 
So it seems that people live to a good old age 
in Maine, notwithstanding the severity of the 
climate, 





Not long ago, in a court in Toronto, a witness 
was under examination in a case of debt. The 
judge asked him, ‘* What is your occupation ?”’ 

The witness did not seem to understand the 
meaning of the word ‘‘occupation,”’ aud auswer- 
ed with “Eh!” 

The judge varied his question; ‘* What do you 
do for a living ?”’ 

Witness replied, ‘Oh, my wife’s a dress- 
maker !”’ 





In England there seems to be an increasing 
demand for the manufactures of this country. 
Plated ware is sent abroad in large quantities ; 
American steamers are loaded with cheese; 
American prints are sold within the sound of 
English looms; American beef supplies in great 
measure the British market. Even American 
fashions are in demand, and paper patterns cut 
in this country are sold in London, Paris, and 
Berlin. Not long since a ton of these frail fab- 
rics was sent to one English house. 





The massive safe recently put into the new 
Post-office is of the strongest and most scientific 
construction. The door is not only wedge-proof, 
but air-tight, being packed with rubber in such 
a way that explosives can not be introduced. 
There are eight large bolts to the door, which 
are secured by a lock which may be used as 
an ordinary combination lock during business 
hours, and then the time attachment may be put 
in operation, after which it can not be unlocked 
until the expiration of the time for which the 
chronometers are set. 

Queen Victoria’s new title of “‘ Empress of In- 
dia”? meets with approval in Russia. This is 
more than can be said of it in England. 





Fresh chloride of lime is good for rats—it 
makes them run away from it aud seek remote 
lodgings. 





The proper spelling of the name of England’s 
great dramatic poet is a vexed question in liter- 
ature. In behalf of the orthography ‘ Shak- 
spere’’ it is urged that there are five, and only 
five, unquestionable autographs of the poet—his 
signature to a deed purchasing a house in Black- 
friars, his signature to a mortgage of the same, 
and three signatures affixed to his will. Two of 
these latter have been doubted, but are now gen- 
erally deemed genuine. All these signatures are 
now very-faint, and scarcely legible, but a ma- 
jority of the best judges of antique writing agree 
in deciphering them as Shakspere. There are 
some other signatures, which are doubted; these 
do not all correspond as to the second syllable, 
but none of them exhibit an e after the & in the 
first. Upon the whole, by all the probable speci- 
mens of the poet’s autograph, it seems that he 
invariably spelled the first syllable Shak- ; that 
he may have varied in the second, but slat he 
usually spelled it -spere, 
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“ CONDEMNED TO DEATH.” 
E venture to say that this picture will ap- 
peal to the feelings of the whole commu- 
nity. There are few who have not at some time 
in their lives shed bitter tears over the fate of a 
cherished pet doomed to die by the stern decree 
of those in authority—some beloved cat, dog, or 











barn-yard fowl, whose life was forfeited to the 
general good. To have had no such experience 
argues a hardness of heart comparable to that of 
Louis XV., who, when a lad of fifteen, amused 
himself by shooting down the milk-white doe that 
he had trained to feed from his hand. There is 
nothing better calculated to develop tender sen- 
ibility and kindness of disposition than a fond- 


Hz 


ness for pets, and parents ought sedulously to 
encourage such feelings, and to spare, even at 
some inconvenience, the creatures that have call- 
ed forth the affections of their children. We 
have nothing but pity for the boy in the picture, 
with his face turned toward the wall, sobbing as 
if his heart would break over the loss of his fa- 
vorite chickens, the last ef which the hard-vis- 


aged dame is taking from the coop with the evi- 
dent intention of wringing its neck, as she has 
done that of its mate, which lies lifeless on the 
ground. What varied emotions are surging in 
the boy’s breast! what grief for his feathered 
pets, and anger at the cruelty that has robbed 
him of what he loved! He recognizes no neces- 
sity in their fate; we may be sure that he would 
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live on bread and water rather than feast on | 
them, and that he would regard it as eannibal- | 
ism to touch the savory pot-pie over which his 


grandam gloats in advance as she contemplates 
her victims. 
deed less ruthlessly ; to slay them in his presence 
was like seething the kid in its mother’s milk ; 
and if they must needs be sacrificed, she might 


mi 


wt 
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have managed at the same time to spare the boy’s | 


feelings, and to have brought him by reasoning 
to acknowledge the wisdom of her course. 
the poor have little time to humor delicate sus- 
ceptibilities, and are too much absorbed in the 
hard realities of life to’ think of cherishing the 
finer feelings, the germs of which lie buried in 
their souls, 


She might certainly have done the | 


i 


But | 


“ JOHN THE BAPTIST REPROVING 
HERODIAS.” 
See illustration on page 344. 
HIS exquisite engraving opens the gates of 
the past and shows us the court of Herod 
the Tetrarch, almost nineteen hundred years ago. 
In front of the throne stands the Judean John 
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“ CONDEMNE 


Knox, the herald and cousin of Jesus, in his rude 
raiment woven of camel’s hair and gathered about 
his loins with a leathern girdle, his meagre form 
drawn up to its full height, and wasted arm up- 
raised, as he sternly rebukes the queen for her 


| sin in deserting her husband, Philip, the son of 


Herod the Great, to consort with his more power- 


| ful brother, Herod Antipas, the ruler over Judea, 
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Herodias cowers on her seat before his vehement 
denunciations, and angrily snaps the string of 
pearls in her fingers, while Herod, who comes in 
for his share of the rebuke, glares fiercely at the 
bold intruder who dares speak such unwelcome 
truths. The picture is singularly effective, and 
is worthy of preservation as a work of art. The 
figures are spirited and full of life, and the sur- 
roundings and costumes are carefully studied. 

It is hardly necessary to rehearse the remark- 
able career of the first saint of the Christian 
hagiology, and his subsequent martyrdom, as 
narrated in the gospels, and notably by St. Luke. 
He was born, according to different authorities, 
either at Hebron, in the hill country of Judea, or 
at Jutta, a city of Judah, and was six months 
the senior of Jesus. In his infancy he was con- 
secrated a Nazarene—that is, to a life of asceti- 
cism—by his parents, Zacharias and Elizabeth. 
He is reputed by the legends to have betaken 
himself while yet a child to the wilderness, where 
he lived on locusts and wild honey, and led a life 
of study and prayer. Shortly before the begin- 
ning of the public ministry of Jesus he emerged 
from his seclusion, and went about exhorting the 
Jews to repent and be baptized, for the kingdom 
of heaven was athand. His preaching attracted 
attention, and drew upon him the reputation of 
being the long-looked-for Messiah, which he in- 
stantly disavowed, and at length, encountering 
Jesus, whom he baptized in the river Jordan, 
he hailed him as the “ Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” 

As might have been expected, Herod avenged 
the insult to his wife by casting the beld preacher 
in prison. He does not seem to have intended at 
first to put him to death, fearing the indignation 
of the people. Herodias compassed his death by 
a stratagem through her daughter, who, having 
danced before Herod on his birthday, and won 
from him a promise of whatever she might ask, 
claimed as her most valued boon the head of John 
the Baptist, which she carried triumphantly to her 
mother. The dark queen beheld this proof of 
her vengeance with a fiendish joy, which has been 
perpetuated by the artist’s pencil, and the mingled 
fascination and disgust of which all can realize 
who have seen the wonderful picture of Titian. 

The royal fortified palace of Macherus, near 
the Dead Sea, on the river Jordan, is reputed to 
have been the scene of the imprisonment and 
death of John the Baptist. He is supposed to 
have been buried by his disciples at Sebaster. 
His death took place 28 a.p., two years: before 
that of Jesus. The Greek legends teach that he 
descended to Hades, there to wait until the Sa- 
viour’s death should give him deliverance. The 
24th of June is celebrated as the day of his na- 
tivity. He is usually represented, in his char- 
acter of Baptizer, as wan and wasted, with long 
beard and flowing hair, though in modern pictures 
he is sometimes depicted with a beautiful face, 
and attired in rich robes over his camel’s-hair 
raiment. As the Messenger, he wears. the yar- 
ment of camel’s hair girt about his loins, and car- 
ries a cup, a reed cross, and a scroll, with the in- 
scription, Vox clamantis in deserto, or Hece Agnus 
Dei, and in Byzantine pictures is furnished with 
wings. He is also represented in “ Holy Fami- 
lies” in the attitude of devotion to the Child Je- 
sus, who often has a halo round His head. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorkESPONDENT. } 


§ might have been expected, it is not in sum- 
mer that we shall finally resolve to abandon 
costumes. They have triumphed again for this 
season, and the polonaise, whose disappearance 
was announced, daily gains ground over its rival, 
the over-skirt, which succeeded in supplanting 
only by dint of resembling it. Costumes, and 
jonaises rather than over-skirts—such are the 
test features of the fashion. 

But these polonaises are made of all sorts. 
Besides the modest polonaises of woolen or fan- 
cy stuffs, there are rich polonaises, generally of 
transparent tissues, and worn over faille dresses, 
For these last toilettes, one begins by making a 
dress of faille, more or less trimmed, with a high 
plain waist without basques. This dress plays 
only the part.of a simple petticoat. Over it the 
wearer puts on a polonaise made of silk canvas 
or Floride (both transparent fabrics), or else com- 
posed alternately of bands of creamy crape, laid in 
narrow pleats, and creamy insertion, all arranged 
perpendicularly. This polonaise, being worn over 
a high waist, may be cut of any shape in the neck. 
Sometimes it opens to the belt over the plain cor- 
sage, sometimes it is cut round in front and be- 
hind, sometimes it laps diagonally in front, and 
sometimes it is caught together in the middle of 
the bust, and is left open from there to the waist. 
At the late races one of the leaders of fashion 
wore a polonaise of this kind over a wistaria 
(light mauve) faille dress, with an Itdélian straw 
bonnet, with a crown of creamy faille, trimmed 
with clusters of wistaria blossoms. 

A detail which promises to create a furor is to 
trim dresses from the throat to the hem, togeth- 
er with the sleeves, pockets, revers, etc., with very 
small, round, flat, metal buttons; these are set on 
in series of four, five, or six rows. The effect is 
bizarre, and is thought charming; but those who 
fancy it ought to make haste to wear these but- 
tons while the fashion lasts, for in three months 
they wili be considered extremely ugly. When 
they are selected of gilt or silver, they make the 
wearer look like an exhibition of coins, or a bro- 
ker’s shop; but since they are the fashion, one 
can do nothing else than to conform to it. 

Another detail, which will be more lasting, if 
I am not mistaken, of the pretty fabric of which 
I have spoken so often, and which is the rage 
here—I mean plain India cashmere, pink, blue, 
cream, purple, or sea green—is a simple, large 
fichu, rounded at the three corners, and edged 
with creamy lace, put on plain, and fastened only 





at the corners. This fichu is wound around the 
bust, and takes the place of a wrapping. It is 
easily put on, becoming, stylish, and very econom- 
ical—all of which reasons lead me to predict the 
almost universal success of this pretty fashion. 

White muslin will be much used in the sum- 
mer, but always as a polonaise, worn over a high- 
necked dress of plain faille or, what is less cost- 
ly, foulard. The dress, however, over which a 
white muslin polonaise is worn in the daytime, 
must invariably be of a quiet, neutral color; 
brown, bronze, Havana, and all the shades of 
gray can be combined with white muslin; but 
any one who should take it into her head to wear 
a pink or blue dress would immediately be classed 
among the village belles. In a word, white mus- 
lin is pretty and stylish only on condition of not 
attracting attention, and of putting itself under 
the protection of the tints which are not colors, 
but only faded, passée, and obscure shades. 

A multitude of curious little wrappings for the 
sea-side are already in preparation, made of gros 
bleu or marron woolen stuffs, and trimmed with 
creamy lace embroidered with silk of the same 
color as the wrapping. And as in our epoch we 
seek the new and unheard-of every where, even 
in singularity itself, wrappings are copied from 
the dress of the Breton peasant women, composed 
of a jacket rounded and cut away over a vest 
trimmed with several rows of very small buttons. 
This is made of brown woolen stuff, and is some- 
times embroidered in the Breton fashion with 
worsted of various bright colors. These wrap- 
pings will be little worn at Paris, except in a 
carriage; but the season is approaching when 
Paris will be abandoned by the leaders of fash- 
ion, who will venture to wear in their summer re- 
treats what they would not in the metropolis. 

Dresses are more clinging than ever. With 
their long trains, women in a drawing-room look 
like serpents winding their way over the carpet 
with uplifted heads. It is difficult to understand 
how they can walk or sit down in their continual- 
ly narrowing sheaths. That is their secret. It 
is certain that the fashion is both unbecoming 
and inconvenient; but instead of mourning for 
its exaggeration, we should rejoice at it, since 
when excess reaches its height, the reaction is 
close at hand. 

This exaggeration of drapery clinging so close- 
ly to the wearer as to seem moulded to her is car- 
ried so far that corsages look absolutely as if they 
were stretched over the frame. Basques are con- 
sidered frightful if not cut in such a manner as 
to adhere completely to the figure. They are 
made of all sorts; one variety which I mention 
as being less common than others has a basque 
peinted in front and behind; then on each hip 
there are three basques, or rather three points, 
each stretched tight, bound, whaleboned, and ar- 
ranged so as to incase the wearer. 

There is an immense number of white muslin 
trimmings, very finely tucked, and half veiled with 
black lace; these trimmings, however, are not 
used, as formerly, indiscriminately on all dresses, 
but only on black or gray with black stripes or 
figures. 

The present taste is so eager for new details 
that it develops one out of another; even pockets 
are utilized; that is, in a toilette composed of 
two fabrics or two shades, the pocket is made 
of the darker shade, and is connected with the 
part of the waist that is underneath the arm, thus 
dictating that this part shall be of the same ma- 
terial as the pocket, and not like the rest of the 
waist. 

The disappearance of laces woven with metal, 
and of all glittering trimmings, has been predict- 
ed, but prophets are subject to error; so far is 
glitter from disappearing, that it is used more 
than ever for elegant toilettes of marvelous black 
and white lace, woven with steel, gold, or silver. 
The price of these laces is exceedingly high, but 
their effect is incomparably magnificent. They 
are used for dresses, fichus, and coiffures. The 
spring, moreover, will witness the display of nu- 
merous bonnets of black and white lace, literally 
powdered with steel, gold, and silver; in other 
words, embroidered with tiny gold, silver, and 
steel beads. This will replace the jet that has 
sparkled so long before our sight. 

Among fancy jewelry I may mention traveling 
jewels—brooch, ear-rings, sleeve-buttons, and 
chatelaine for the watch—made of carved wood, 
painted and varnished, and matching the dress 
with which it is worn in color, brown, gray, or 
black. EmMELINE Raymonp. 








A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. 


“TN the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,” sung the poet, 
and it was in the spring that Phil Faraday’s fan-. 
cy took that turn, when he first set eyes on pret- 
ty Dolly Oliver, all dimples and dancing eyes 
and ringlets; warm tints and generous outlines. 
“Raise her; perhaps,” he mentally repeated, 
while he sketched her fair proportions and laid 
on the delicate tints. “’Twere better yet, 
“*To let such thoughts alone; 
So may thy beauty, gentle maid, 
Be thine, yet all my own.’” 

But while he painted he could not forbear to 
make love. He had come fresh from a great 
city, where ladies in velvets and jewels, with fine 
manners and elegant surroundings, stood at his 
gates, crowded his studio, sent him perfumed 
notes, besieged him with invitations, cheapened 
favor for him, flattered and fawned about him, 
and perhaps turned his head if they did not 
touch his heart: was he to be won by the poise 


of a pretty head, by the pensive trick of two. 


brown eyes, by the tremor of a dimple, or the 
touch and go of a blush? . Could he afford such 
an indulgence? He recalled the handsome and 
Rev. Mr. Smithers, who built up a church in his 
bachelor days and converted sinners, but. who 
found the first crumbling about his ears when he 
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became a Benedick, and the last backsliding, not 
to say backbiting; and Mr. Faraday trembled. 
Old Mrs. Oliver, Dolly’s grandmother, was only 
the widow of a fisherman; Phil Faraday should 
never have thought of looking for a wife among 
such people. Would Dolly know how to hold 
her own in the salons cf his world? Would she, 
who seemed to belong to this innocent rural life 
as much as the daisies belonged to the fields or 
the water-lily to the ponds—would she not be ill 
at ease und misplaced in a fashionable drawing- 
room? Should he never be ashamed of her as 
his wife? Could he be certain that she would 
never offend in speech or deed? Could he bear 
to see the fine ladies who called themselves his 
friends condescend to her? could he bear to have 
them criticise her “ untutored mind,” as he knew 
they would? Poor Dolly knew little or nothing 
about the things with which his world was fa- 
miliar, which the women with whom he mingled 
discussed as fluently as a salesman about his 
samples: she had never seen a play in her life, 
nor listened to a strain of music conceived by a 
master-mind and executed by master-skill; she 
had read such poets and novelists as had come 
within her reach, but she had not learned to talk 
about them in the jargon of the day and the par- 
lors and the esthetic coteries to which Faraday 
belonged ; neither had she learned to dissect her 
emotions and motives, nor to distrust the hope of 
immortality, or the story of the grand old gar- 
dener and his wife. It is even possible that she 
had never heard of Darwin and his school. What 
sort of figure would such a woman make in so- 
ciety? Faraday asked himself, as he sat beside 
her day after day, watched her about her homely 
tasks, taught her to handle a pencil, sang to her 
those sweet German airs, full of love and melo- 
dious regret, developed her powers of thought 
and expression, set her heart beating in double 
measure, deepened the wistful gleam of her eyes, 
and left the riddle unsolved, in the supreme hap- 
piness of the moment, and forgot the future and 
prudence. He began to wish that he had been 
born a rustic. If this was not love, perhaps it 
was as much like the tender passion as Faraday 
deserved to experience. But the affair progress- 
ed in spite of his scruples; if he did not meet 
her in the afternoon woods, he spent the even- 
ing in her grandmother’s porch, with the old lady 
nodding in the background behind her spectacles, 
dreaming of the days when her husband came 
rowing home at sunset, with the “ caller herrin’,” 
and her little children clapped their hands and 
threw kisses across the wrinkled reach of sea. 
Dolly showed him all the fair sequestered spots 
where Nature was at her best, all the solitudes 
the neighborhood afforded; she showed him 
where the tanager built, where the maiden-hair 
ferns and the rosy linner were at home. They 
borrowed a wherry, and went shooting along the 
still ponds, among the fragrant water-lilies and 
the spicy wild azaleas, and followed the windings 
of the inland river, shut in in sweet seclusion 
by its embowered banks and overarching trees. 
What brief evenings were those, when the still 
stream was only broken by the beat of their 
oars or the plunge of some magnificent pickerel, 
when all the constellations were reflected in its 
erystal depth, and they seemed to cut their way 
through a sea of stars, and found strange deli- 
cious echoes in ambush on the shore, jealous of 
their songs and catches ! 

“Dolly, who loves you?” he called; and a 
dozen airy voices from distance beyond distance 
replied, 

“You! you! you!” 

“Do you think the echo is right, Dorothea ?” 
he asked. 

“How do I know?” she laughed. “I’m will- 
ing to take the echo’s word for it, however—only 
my name’s not Dorothea, Sir; I’m called Dolly, 
if you please.” 

“Dolly's a milkmaid’s name; it doesn’t de- 
scribe you, my rose in bloom.” 

“Tm sorry you don’t like it; but you needn’t 
use it so often,” she laughed; and the echo caught 
the bubble, and all the hill-side resounded with 
the attenuated strain, “Hark! the echo is laugh- 
ing at you.” 

“Let those laugh who win,” said he, resting on 
his oars. “I suppose -this river finds the sea 
somewhere. What if we should follow it, hail 
some foreign-bound ship, and count this side of 
the world well lost for each other?” It was in 
his mind that it would go easier with him to re- 
nounce his hardly earned name and live an ob- 
secure life abroad than either to lose Dolly or pass 
through the ordeal of a mésalliance, of introducing 
her to those who couldn’t see her with his eyes, 
and yet whose good opinion of his choice was nec- 
essary to his complete happiness if he would live 
among them. 

“What need of that?” she answered him, 
simply. 

“Would you like to go to Venice, Dolly ?” 

“T don’t know. What is it like?” 

“Tt would be like heaven there—with you,” 
under his breath; “but we won’t go to-night,” 
turning the boat’s head. “ What is it like? It 
is a city of ruined palaces and pictures; the lion 
of St. Mark watches over it; its canals throng 
with dusky gondolas ; it’s a spot where one may 
live out the poem of life and love without a care 
for the world beyond the Adriatic. Would you 
like to go there with me, Dolly? Will you think 
about it?” And Dolly did think about it. She 
used to dream of winding up long star-sown 
streams to the murmur of music, beneath. the 
shadow of marble ruins; but she did not go to 
Venice. He brought her pictures of it, he read 
her books and poems about it, he fired her imag- 
ination with his word-painting, and then he, “ smil- 
ing, put the question by,” and floated contentedly 
upon the little stream about Hedgeville, and fish- 
ed in the pools, and sketched glimpses of Arcadia, 
as if there were no Venice and no to-morrow and 
no reckoning day. And by-and-by, when the 
leaves began to drop reluctantly, and the black- 





berry vines dressed up the stubble with knots 
and fringes of scarlet, he bethought himself that 
the summer was over and done, and a crisis was 
at hand. 

No doubt there was a great struggle between 
the inclinations of his heart and his over-regard 
for Mrs. Grundy and her family before he took 
that long last row with Dolly upon the river, and 
made a dozen obscure apologies for himself, which 
Dolly only comprehended later. He could not 
even deny himself that last tender pressure of the 
little hand, nor the last lingering kiss that sealed 
his resolve. Next morning he was up betimes 
and away to his studio and his sitters, and Dolly 
was waiting and watching behind her casement, 
like poor lone Hannah, Only as day after day 
melted into the vast twilight abyss of the past 
did she come to comprehend that he had been 
free to live his life with or without her, and that 
he had chosen as worldly prudence dictated. 

“Dolly,” he had once said, not so very long 
ago, “it would be too selfish for me to tell you all 
that is in my heart. This pleasant valley is your 
sphere; you would pine in the artificial atmos- 
phere outside it. I should never forgive myself 
for bringing such trouble upon you for my sake.” 
And how could Dolly tell him that she was will- 
ing to risk transplanting, that where he was, all 
would be well with her? And yet when all was 
plain to her, and she no longer hoped for, his re- 
turn, she could not divest herself all at once of 
the habit of caring for him, of exalting him in 
her thought; and she loved him still when the 
next year came, and his place was filled by a dif- 
ferent kind of lover, who waited upon her with 
gentle observances, and made love in a very dif- 
ferent fashion. 

“What has come over the spirit of your dream, 
Faraday?” asked Hardy, one day—Hardy, who 
adored genius and beauty and art, but who could 
neither wield a pencil nor sing a stave, who lack- 
ed the expressive eyes of Faraday, and his volu- 
ble tongue. 

(“ Hardy is all figures,” Faraday had once said, 
“without enough sentiment to season a flirta- 
tion.”) Faraday had been complaining that his 
Muse had deserted him. 

“Change enough,” he replied. 
so harassed in my life.” 

“ Debts ?” suggested Hardy. “There’s my bank- 
book at your service.” 

“No debts, thanks, that your check could pay. 
The fact is, Hardy, I own a divided heart.” 

“Aha! I always thought you were made of as- 
bestus—utterly fire-proof.” 

“ Yes, I left a little girl down in Hedgeville last 
year—who loved me.” 

“There are plenty of girls here, little and big, 
who dote on you. You needn’t have gone out of 
your way to find one.” 

“Perhaps not; but I loved her /—that is, I 
faney so. The deuce take it, I believe my Muse 
has espoused her cause; I’m not able to paint 
for thinking of her.” 

“Ah! sits the wind in that corner? If you 
love her, why in the name of common - sense 
shouldn’t you think of her ?” 

“ Because I have given her up.” 

“Given her up!” 

“ Heavens! did you never hear of such a thing 
as self-denial ?” 

“Tve heard of it, but have never seen much; 
there’s a great deal of the counterfeit about.” 

“Well, I have just denied myself the greatest 
luxury in life, because she wouldn’t bear trans- 
planting from the rural districts to this hot-house 
existence of ours.” 

“Bother! Drop hifalutin, and tell us the trou- 
ble.” 

“Tn plain words, then, my friend, she had nev- 
er read a line of Shakspeare in her life, she didn’t 
even know the names of the popular writers of 
her own age, and she was the granddaughter of a 
fisherman !” 

“T have heard of One who was the bosom-friend 
of fishermen,” said Hardy, gravely. “I’ve a curi- 
osity to see this fisherman’s grandchild, who has 
accomplished what our fine dames have failed to 
do—the reprisal of your heart, Faraday.” And 
Hardy made up his mind that, sooner or later, he 
would indulge himself in that pleasure. 

And so it happened that it was Marius Hardy 
who made bold to fill Faraday’s place next year, 
and forgot stocks and exchanges, and developed 
a latent talent for sentiment for which Faraday 
had never given him credit. If Hardy went to 
Hedgeville from curiosity, he staid for love ; but 
he never made known his acquaintance with Far- 
aday. One day Dolly asked him, shyly, and blush- 
ing finely, “ Have you ever seen a Mr. Faraday— 
a celebrated painter, I believe ?” 

“Often,” answered Hardy, shrinking a little. 
“Then you know him ?” 

“Yes—a little.” 

“ Yes, I might have known it”—wincing in view 
of the blow he was about to inflict. “He must 
have painted your portrait. It was the picture of 
his that made such a talk last winter. Now I 
think of it, it was your very wraith, He was of- 
fered no end of money for it, and no wonder.” 

“ And—and”—breathlessly—* did he sell it 2” 

“ Oh, there was no dearth of purchasers, believe 


“T was never 


me. Faraday’s pictures don’t go begging. He 
sold it for a round sum. I forget the exact fig- 
ures.” 


Marius had been the purchaser himself. 

It made no odds to Hardy that Dolly had no 
taste for the drama, and knew nothing of the 
lake poets ; had not dreamed of Herbert Spencer, 
nor laughed over the Pickwick Papers ; he fell as 
deliberately in love with her as if she had been 
another Helen, as learned as an Oxford professor, 
with a gqealogical tree as big as a banyan. But 
Dolly’s heart was not the unprotected fortress 
Faraday had found it, who had walked boldly into 
possession, while Hardy must sit down, with all 
his armaments and equipments, and wait till it 
was starved into surrender. Faraday had taught 
Dolly suspicion of his sex and a spice of coquetry 
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withal, and Hardy was new to love-making. One 
day he put an end to his suspense, and asked her 
outright to marry him. 

“T don’t love you, Mr. Hardy,” she said. 

“No, I suppose not; but if you were my wife, 
I might help you to do so.” 

“But what if you found me no apt scholar in 
love? No, I’m not in a humor to love any body. 
I feel like a clod; as if I had no sensation. It 
wouldn’t be fair; and then I’m not fit for your 
wife. I used to think once that love made all 
things equal, but it isn’t so. I should make you 
blush for me, I’m so ignorant.” 

“Blush for you/ You make me blush when 
you suspect me of such a thing! If ever you 
should change your mind, Miss Dolly, if ever you 
should think more kindly of me, if ever you 
should need me, you will make me happy by a 
word.” And then he kissed the tips of her fin- 
gers reverently, and went his way. 


All that had happened five years ago, when 
Faraday met Miss Delgardo at Old Orchard Beach, 
and that volcano, his heart, which he believed 
extinct and long ago burned out, in the bitter 
days that followed his renunciation of love and 
Dolly Oliver, began to give indications of be- 
coming active again. 

“T don’t know how it is,” he said to her one 
evening as they loitered on the sand, “ but I feel 
as if I had known you before. It must have been 
in some previous state of existence, when I was 
a poet, perhaps.” 

Mand I z princess, perhaps,” laughed Miss 
Delgardo, all the rich color shifting on her cheek, 
her velvet eyes shining out softly as twin pan- 
sies through the star-brimmed dusk, as she turn- 
ed them upen him. 

“There, just now you remind me of a dear lit- 
tle girl I once knew out in the backwoods, in the 
outskirts of civilization, where I spent a summer 
recruiting and sketching.” 

“How you flatter me! 
flames, I suppose ?” 

“Flames? Well, yes, perhaps so: one has 
many a flame in one’s green and salad days that 
do one no great credit. She was very sweet, 
though, or—” 

“She would not have kindled your verdant af- 
fections. Tell me about her. What were her 
spells ?” 

“What spells would you expect of a fisher- 
man’s granddaughter, though she were pretty as 
Hebe? You shall see her picture some day, and 
judge for yourself.” 

“Then you keep it yet? Ah! I fear the orig- 
inal struck deeper than you care to own.” 

“T keep the first rough sketch only.” 

“Enough for memory and imagination to fill 
out ?” 

“The finished portrait made such a hue and 
cry that I fancied myself famous for the nonce—” 

“ Because it was painted by inspiration.” 

“You may call it that. It added a fine figure 
to my bank account. Inspiration reducible to 
dollars and cents.” 

“Oh! You bartered sentiment, then !” 

“Do you call a passing fancy sacred sentiment, 
Miss Delgardo ?” 

“Oh! then you didn’t make real serious love 
to Miss Milkmaid ?” 

“ Well, like all very young people, I thought it 
was serious enough at the time. I thought I 
should never recover, you know, and all that 
nonsense.” 

“T wonder she didn’t like you.” 

“Do you, indeed? Now it is your turn to 
flatter.” 

“ Being from the rural districts, I mean. She 
must have thought she had a dolphin in her net.” 

“Perhaps she did, and didn’t care to land it, 
dolphins being unmarketable.” 

“Was she a mercenary little wretch ?” 

“Not in the least. I went down to her place, 
to tell you the truth, a few years after, just to see 
if I had grown wiser; but the bird had flown. 
The old grandmother, who used to nod over the 
mending of the nets, had gone to sleep in the 
rustic church-yard, with a white stone at her 
head. But nobody could tell me any thing of 
Dolly. The old folks were dead, and the young 
ones had forgotten, if they ever knew.” 

“T should like to ask why you left her in the 
first place?” said Miss Delgardo. 

“She was a fisherman’s granddaughter.” 

“Oh, sure enough! And so ignorant, I sup- 
pose: no match for a great and rising artist, 
and quite out of her element here at a fashion- 
able beach.” 

“Tf I weren’t looking inte your eyes, I should 
think you were laughing at me. It’s an odd sub- 
ject for us to talk about; let us change it.” 

“ But first tell me, have you ever had regrets ?” 

“Not since I met Miss Delgardo. Hark! the 
band is playing Von Weber. Shall we join the 
throng ?” 

As they passed into the dancing hall, a couple 
brushed them by in the circle of the waltz, and 
Faraday saw Miss Delgardo flush with a sudden 
pleasure. 

“ Marius Hardy, upon my word !” said Faraday. 

“Yes,” said Miss Delgardo; “he arrived just 
after tea, while you were at billiards.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“T should think so! Didn’t we meet at Cha- 
mouni ?—oh, the vale of Chamouni !—and didn’t 
we do the Mer de Glace and the Flégére together ? 
Didn’t we take a diligence to Geneva, and didn’t 
our diligence break down, and oblige us to walk 
two miles to the nearest inn? We couldn’t have 
gotten along at all without Mr. Hardy—Aunt 
Agnes and I; he was invaluable.” 

“You speak with unction. I wish to Heaven 
that I had been in his shoes, to do you a good 
turn and earn such gratitude. Hardy’s a lucky 


One of your extinct 


“Is he? Every dog has his day, you know.” 
Faraday made the most of those long summer 
days, either among the spray or reading some 





poem, sitting at the feet of Miss Delgardo in the 
dim recesses of the pine groves, listening to the 
singing sea, and the wind playing delicious arias 
among the spicy boughs, the only drawback be- 
ing the almost invariable presence of Mr. Hardy. 

“Can’t he see that he is de trop?” cried Fara- 
day, on one occasion, when he had secured Miss 
Delgardo’s undivided attention for half an hour, 
Hardy having been called away to make up a 
game at croquet. ‘“ Blessed be the man who in- 
vented croquet,” sighed Mr. Faraday, picking up 
the book that lay discarded among the pine nee- 
dles ; for how can a man read love sonnets to his 
sweetheart in the presence of a rival? He open- 
ed at random and read: 

“* Fool! join not madness to mistake; 
Thou knowest she loved thee not a whit; 
Only that she thy heart might break 

he wanted it.’ 

“Ts that so, Miss Delores ?” 

“Ts what so, prithee, Mr. Faraday ?” 

“See, isn’t this a kind of sortilege, or divina- 
tion? Do you want my heart only to break it?” 

“To the contrary, I don’t want it at all. Don’t 
be sentimental, or I shall insist upon Mr. Hardy’s 
return. I dare say you never were sentimental 
in your life without regretting it.” 

“ Never till to-day.” 

“ And to-morrow you will regret this.” 

“Do you think me so fickle, Dolores ?” 

“Don’t let us be personal.” 

“Well, be a good fairy, or fair witch, and grant 
me three wishes.” 

“ Certainly, if youdeserve them. Here’s a hazel 
wand to fetch them. Cross my palm.” 

“T wish that my wife should be well-born.” 

“How so? That she should not be club-foot- 
ed, nor cross-eyed, nor hunchback ?” 

“That she shall be of gentle birth.” 

“Not a milkmaid, or fisherman’s granddaugh- 
ter? Good. Granted.” 

“She shall be of your color, with a dimple in 
her chin.” ; 

“She shall; there are plenty such,” waving her 
wand toward the group of croquet players. 

“ And her name shall be Dolores !” 

“Dolores ? That’s but a dolorous name; they 
used to call me Dolly when I was younger. Her 
name shall be Dolores, an it please you.” 

“Her name shall be Dolores Delgardo,” he 
pursued. 

“Ah! I promised to grant only three wishes.” 

“But you will promise this, sweet Dolores; you 
will be my wife ?” he pleaded. 

“Don’t ask me, Mr. Faraday ; it is impossible. 
I don’t fulfill your requirements in a wife.” 

“You! You are all my fancy paints. You 
are the day-dream of my life. You are beauti- 
ful, accomplished, high-born.” 

“TI? I am a fisherman’s granddaughter, Mr. 
Faraday.” 

“You!” 

“My mother married a Spanish sailor, Delgar- 
do, and died early. My father was lost at sea; 
he was the wild son of a wealthy and well-de- 
scended house, to be sure. My grandmother 
took me, a baby, and cared for me while she 
mended the nets. They called me Dolly; I was 
always called Dolly Oliver while grandma lived, 
because I seemed her child, and the fisher-people 
found Delgardo a stumbling-block and an offense. 
When Grandma Oliver had to leave me, my fa- 
ther’s sister Agnes found me out, took me away 
from the fishing village, sent me to convents and 
what not, till my style might perhaps deceive the 
very elect, and no one would recognize Dolly Oliver 
in the ‘accomplished and high-born’ Dolores Del- 
gardo. No, thank you, Mr. Faraday, I can not be 
your wife, for I promised last evening to marry 
Mr. Hardy, and here he comes now with my 
wrap. There’s a sea-turn, is there not? It re- 
ally is growing chilly.—If you have finished the 
game, Marius, I should like to go in.” 








MANURING OF PLANTS. 


NE of the common mistakes made by ama- 
teur cultivators of flowers is that of over- 
manuring. To grow plants properly, little or no 
crude manure should be incorporated in the soil, 
as it induces a too luxuriant growth of foliage 
and wood at the expense of the flowers. The 
liquid form is the best in which to apply ma- 
nure, and this should be made very weak, espe- 
cially if it is of a stimulating character, such as 
guano. The chief value of liquid manure is that 
its effects are perfectly controllable, and can be 
made constant, either to produce an exuberant 
growth and sustain it, or to produce any lesser 
effect, as may be desired. 

If wood and foliage are desired, the manure 
should be given as soon as the buds begin to 
swell in the spring, or when the leaves com- 
mence to develop.. This growth can be kept up 
during the season by frequent applications of 
the liquid, but should never be continued beyond 
the first of August, as then the growth naturally 
begins to cease, the wood begins to harden as 
the season advances, and ripens for the winter 
rest of the plant. If the liquid is applied after 
the commencement of this preparation for rest, 
the growth is unnaturally continued, and the 
wood, not having time to ripen, is winter-killed. 
When the production of fine flowers is desired, 
liquid manure should be applied when the flower- 
buds begin to show themselves prominently and 
commence to swell; it then causes a larger de- 
velopment of the petals and an enhancement of 
the colors; but if applied too early, it is liable to 
produce monstrous flowers. 

Thus applied to strawberries, for instance, it 
causes larger and more evenly developed fruit to 
be produced. Applied to roses, the flowers are 
largely increased in size and also in brilliancy of 
color. For Zonale geraniums and similar plants, 
bedded out, the supply must be moderate but 
continuous ; while to plants bedded out for their 
peculiar foliage it should be given more frequent- 








ly, so as to cause the production of larger and 
higher-colored foliage. With some plants, how- 
ever, such as bulbs (hyacinths, tulips, ete.), the 
strength of the flowers is dependent upon the 
luxuriance of the leaf growth of the previous sea- 
son, the results of their vital action being stored 
up in the bulb for next year’s blooming. In 
such cases the plants should have a supply of the 
liquid for some time after they have done bloom- 
ing. 

When applied to fruit trees, the best time for 
its application is after the fruit has set and it be- 
gins to swell. To give it when the flower-buds 
show themselves is useless, as the size and color 
of the flower have little if any influence upon the 
size and flavor of the fruit. If the manure ap- 
plied be too strong, a too luxuriant leaf growth 
is brought about, and there is danger of the tree 
casting its fruit prematurely, the whole energies 
of the plant under the stimulating action of the 
manure being expended in the production of 
leaves. As the season for the maturing of the 
fruit approaches, the supply of manure should 
be gradually withheld, as otherwise the fruit, al- 
though large and fair, would become watery and 
lose much of its proper flavor. 

The best mode of applying liquid manure to 
plants or trees in the open ground is to make 
holes near them, or toward the extremities of the 
circle to which their roots extend, with a crow-bar 
or stout stake, from one to three inches in diam- 
eter, driven in to a depth of from twelve to eight- 
een inches, and then withdrawn, filling the holes 
with liquid. It thus soaks away into the soil im- 
mediately in contact with the roots, and nothing 
is lost by evaporation, as is the case when it is 
applied to the surface of the soil. This is also 
an admirable mode of watering plants in the 
open ground during a drought. The number of 
these holes should vary with the size of the tree 
or plant, one hole to every two feet square of 
ground being generally sufficient. If the weather 
is very dry, the manure should be much diluted ; 
and if the weather is wet, it may be applied of 
greater strength. 

As a general rule for the preparation of liquid 
manures for out-door purposes as above recom- 
mended, the following quantities of various ma- 
nures to a hogshead of water (sixty gallons) will 
give the average strength at which it should be 
used if applied every two weeks during the sea- 
son: one bushel of horse droppings, or two bush- 
els of cow droppings, or the same quantity of 
sheep droppings, or half a bushel of hen manure, 
or half a bushel of soot, or six pounds of guano, 
allowing the liquid to stand two or three days 
before using, stirring it once a day, and using the 
clear liquor. 











WEDDING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 348. 

HIS elegant wedding toilette is a princesse 

dress of white gros grain, trimmed with point 
lace, pleatings, and orange blossoms. The cor- 
sage and skirt are cut in one, and buttoned with 
pearls down the front. Around the hips is a sash 
drapery of silk folds, pleats, and lace, placed low 
enough to give the long-waisted cuirass effect. 
Down the sides and in front a tablier is outlined 
also by folds, silk pleatings, and lace, and is fast- 
ened a trifle on one side by a rosette with pleated 
ends. Around the skirt and up the back breadths 
are flounces of silk, richly headed. The flowers 
are disposed in bouquets, not in garlands. The 
long tulle veil is not hemmed; it is fastened to 
the coiffure by a wreath of orange blossoms and 
a string of pearls. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorREsPonDeENT. | 
An “ Acknowledgment” of Science.—Education versus 
vested Righta.—The legal Orange.—Night-Walkers. 

—Mr. Carlyle and the Lady Novelists.—The Pyro- 

phone. —An Artist’s Temptation.—Dogs as De- 

tectives. 

OU doubtless heard of the death of Mr. Thom- 
asson, of Manchester, some weeks ago, the 
firm friend of Richard Cobden, and who in his 
pecuniary troubles subscribed no less than £5000 
of the £30,000 that were raised for him among 
his private friends. Mr. Thomasson’s son has 
just sent Professor Huxley a check for £1000 in 
the name of his deceased parent as a proof of 
the high estimation he entertained for him, and 
“for his achievements in furthering our knowl- 
edge of the science of life.” It is not every son 
who would respect his father’s opinions in so 
practical a way, and the action seems to give 
hope of the proverb, “ Like father, like son,” 
having for once an application for good and not 

for evil. 

Education is in America so easy of access that 
it is scarcely possible to imagine the nature of 
the hinderances which obstruct it in this country. 
We have large sums in the way of endowments 
for the furtherance of knowledge, but vested in- 
terests, which are all-powerful, often render them 
valueless. One of the government education in- 
spectors narrates a visit to a grammar school 
endowed with an increasing income of $2000 a 
year, in which there was but one scholar. The 
masters had all fixed salaries, so that this want 
of prosperity in the school was far from annoy- 
ing to them. The examination of this solitary 
lad, who was sickly and very ignorant, by the 
venerable and learned head-master, the usher, 
and the assistant master, was something very 
funny. Before leaving the place the inspector 
asked the head-master upon what sum he would 
be willing to retire. 

“T don’t want to retire at all,” said he. 

“ But you have only one scholar !” 

“And quite enough too. I don’t want any 
more. I am an old man, and the place is better 
than a curacy. I shall certainly not give up un- 
der less than the full salary. Why should I?” 
And such is the feeling in England in favor of 








old-established institutions, that I have no doubt 


| this man will retain his income if not his place. 


Of all our institutions, however, the law (though 
always administered by upright judges) is the 
most cumbrous and pretentious. A good satire 
upon the tautological character of its forms has 
been written upon it under the homely metaphor 
of an orange. If you desired to give another man 
an orange by law, this is how you would have to 
do it: “I give you all and singular my estate 
and interest, right, title, and claim and advantage 
of and in that orange, with all its rind, skin, juice, 
pulp, and pips, and all right and advantage there- 
in, with full power to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise 
eat the same orange, or give the same orange 
with or without all its rind, skin, juice, pulp, and 
pips, any thing heretofore or hereinafter, or in 
any other deed or deeds, indictments of what 
kind or nature soever, to the contrary in anywise 
notwithstanding.” This is really our legal jargon, 
and when it is written without stops, as usual, 
and in our old English style, upon parchment, 
with seals and tapes about it, it might be a doe- 
ument for the signing away his soul to the devil 
for any thing the ordinary layman knows about it. 

We are just now owing you a grudge for the 
introduction of pedestrianism. The success of 
Weston has set every body who can show “a 
clean pair of heels” upon some plan of money- 
making by his legs. Their usual plan is to walk 
against time—and a good deal of it—in some 
public pleasure garden, where people pay to come 
in and look at them; and these wretched per- 
formers walk all night. Imagine the monstrous 
horror of walking round and round a tea garden 
till morning! I can fancy nothing worse, except 
the position of the man who has to watch them 
and see they don’t go to sleep upon the sly. 

Perhaps you will be kind enough to tell us 
whether it is true that £30,000 (not dollars, but 
pounds) have been offered to Miss Braddon to 
come over to your country and give public read- 
ings. So it is reported in our English papers, 
which do not always get the most accurate ac- 
counts of your proceedings. Is she to read con- 
tinuously, as the pedestrians walk? And (espe- 
cially) is there an opening for a young man with a 
good voice and charming manners, though a little 
shy, to undertake the same business, say, for half 
the money and his expenses? If so, please wire. 

I don’t know whether Miss Braddon is one of 
Mr. Carlyle’s “ horrors,” but it is a fact that he 
does not approve of some of our female novelists. 
Concerning “ Ouida,” and another lady who shall 
be nameless, he thus delivered himself the other 
day: “I have never read, thank Heaven, one 
word of their books, but from what I hear of 
them, it is certain that when those women come 
before the great Judge Rhadamanthus, he will 
administer to each of them forty stripes save 
one.” Imagine this in a broad Scotch accent, 
and with every-indication.of contempt. It is, 
however, Mr. Carlyle’s habit to be contemptuous 
of other writers who do not happen to be in his 
own line of business, for which, as you may per- 
haps remember, Charles Reade fell foul of him. 
And indeed it is, to say the least of it, bad taste 
that any author should make a practice of abus 
ing his brethren, who get quite abuse enough 
from their natural enemies, the critics. Upon 
the ground of morality it is of course quite justi- 
fiable, but to sneer at writers who are duller than 
themselves because they are dull is both cowardly 
and dangerous. Great authors grow sometimes 
dull themselves, and then these rancorous obser- 
vations are remembered against them, with a new 
application. 

We have all heard a gas jet sing; there is now 
an opportunity, in the new invention of the Pyro- 
phone, of hearing it play. A series of flames in 

glass tubes of different lengths and dimensions 
has been so arranged by a M. Kartner as to play 
exquisite tunes. The contrivance corresponds in 
action with the key-board of a piano, and has the 
appearance of a glass organ. It is stated that 
the sounds produced have extraordinary power 
and purity. Where gas is cheap, there will prob- 
ably be soon a great deal of music, and if it can 
effect harmony between rival gas companies, the 
invention may take rank with the highest moral 
engines. 

It is said that art is very mercenary; it is a 
comfort to find that it draws the line somewhere. 
In London there is a certain advertising linen 
draper called Whiteley, who has offered to Mr. 
Frith, the well-known painter of “The Derby- 
Day” and “The Railway Station,” £5000 to de- 
pict his shop during its height of custom in any 
afternoon during the season. It would no doubt 
have proved a very excellent investment, but the 
artist has declined the offer, it is said, with some 
considerable indignation. 

The occupation of a tailor’s poet is familiar to 
us through the advertisement columns of every 
newspaper; nay, we have seen literary men of 
some reputation lending their pens to throw the at- 
tractions of fiction about commercial enterprises ; 
but to endeavor to persuade a Royal Academician 
to “ puff” a drapery establishment was indeed an 
audacious conception. 

For the first time for many years in our annals 
of justice the help of blood-hounds was this.week 
called in for the detection of a murder; and by 
canine assistance the proofs of the crime, which 
had evaded man’s intelligence, were brought home 
to the culprit. What is very curious, in the room 
where the dogs discovered the body (up a chim- 
ney) there was hanging up—its one pictorial or- 
nament—a rude picture of the discovery of a sim- 
ilar crime by the very same means. It is no 
wonder that the owner of this work of art, who 
was also the murderer, should have turned sick 
at the sight of the blood-hounds, though he had 
twice endured the visits of the police without a 
sign of trepidation. What robs this romance of 
its medieval tone, and brings it down to to-day 
at once, is that the dogs are now exhibiting at 
the local theatre at £6 a night. 





R. Kensie, of London. 
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on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents, Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 
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comprising Polonaise buttoned behind, and Long Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches 


, Prepaid 


Bust Measure, sent. 
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WEDDING TOILETTE.—[S8r Pace 347.] 
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Crochet 
Tidy. 

Tus tidy is com- 
posed of squares in 
two different designs, 
and is finished on the 
edge with a border. First 
work the requisite number of 
close squares in ribbed crochet 
stitch. Begin each square on one 
corner of the close centre, which is 
furnished with a raised design figure 
consisting of dots, making a foundation 
of 5 ch. (chain stitch). On these foundation 
st. (stitch) work in rounds, going back and 
forth, as follows: 1st round.—Pass over the next 
2 st., 2 se. (single crochet), 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
next 3 st. 2d round.—2 ch., 1 sc. on the first of the 
2 ch., 3 se. on the next 3 st. in the preceding round (al- 
ways inserting the needle in the back vein), 1 sc. on the 
next foundation st. 38d round.—2 ch., 1 se. on the first of 
these, 1 se. on each se. in the preceding round; finally, 1 se. on 
the freech, 4th-9th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but the 
number of st. should increase by two in every following round, so 
that the 9th round counts 19 st. 10th round.—Like the last 
rounds, but for the design figure composed of raised dots, which 
begins in this round, work instead of the middle se. one dot 
consisting of 5 de. (double crochet) on the free vein of the 
middie st. in the round before the last on-the under 
side (right side of the square), and pass over the mid- 
dle st. of the preceding round. 11th round.—In a 
manner similar to that of the 3d—9th rounds, but 
instead of the middle se. work 1 de. on the mid- ch. work 8 se., twice alternately 1 de. on the 
dle st. of the round before the last which was DAIS g 7A At ' third following st. in the preceding round, 
passed over in the ——— round, and > RY SOM Kae Ye — bes the ag —_ to the 

ass over the 5dc.of the dot. 12th-19th ¥ y 2 ird following st. of the close square, 
penal tps wh alternately in the manner 1 de. on the third following st. in the pre- 
of the last two rounds, but for the design fig- ceding round, and repeat three times from 
ure in each round in which the dots are worked *, but in the third repetition instead of the last 
increase their number by one, observing the illus- de. work 1 sl. on the first ch. of the first bar in 
tration, so that the 18th round counts 5 dots. An this round. Of course all the bars on the outer 
interval of 3 st. should always remain between every 2 “ ecge of the tidy in the open-work squares should be 
dots, and as the 18th round forms the middle, instead of ad N Taig? left standing free without fastening. One of these bars 
widening, narrow 1 st. on each side of the 19th round, and SO should be on each corner of the square. Work the bor- 
work the square into a point, reversing the order of rounds. der on the outer edge of the tidy as follows: 1st round.—Be- 
For the narrowing at both sides crochet always 1 ch. at the begin- gin on one corner and work > 3 se. on the free end of the mid- 
ning of each round and pass over the first sc., and at the end of the dle triple bar in the corner, + 5 ch., 1 se. on the next bar, 4 ch., 
round pay no attention to the sc. before the last and the ch. worked 1 se. on the following bar, six times alternately 2 ch., 1 sc. on the 
there at the beginning of the preceding round. In connection with the next bar; then 4 ch., 1 se. on the following bar, 5 ch., 1 de. on the st. 
last se. of the centre crochet the open-work round as follows: 5 ch., the to which the middle of the next triple bar was fastened, thirteen times 
first 3 of which count as first de., * 1 de. on the edge st. of the following alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st., and repeat from + as often 
rib on the next side of the square, seven times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the as required by the number of squares on one side of the tidy, and then repeat 
next rib (the last of these dc. is worked on the rib at the next corner); then 5 


three times from x ; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 2d-5th rounds 
ch., 1 de. on the same st. on which the last de. was worked, 2 ch., and repeat 


OO ¥ 


See 


serting 
needle in the 
back vein) on 
each st. in the pre- 
ceding round, but on 
the corners work always 

3 sc. instead of 1 se. on 
the st. there. 4th round.— 
Like the preceding round. 5th 
round.—On the right side of the 
work crochet 2 ch., which count as 

first de., * 1 bar of 8 ch., fasten to 
the middle st. on one side of one of the 
close squares, going back on the 8 ch. 
work 8 sc., J de. on the third following st. in 
the preceding round, three times alternately | 
bar as before, fasten to the third following st. on 
the close square, 1 de. on the third following st. in 
the preceding round; the last de. should come on the 
st. in the next corner of the preceding round; then work 
one triple bar of 8 ch., fasten to the fifth following st. of 
the close square, going back on the next five of the 8 ch. work 
5 se., 8 ch., fasten to the st. on the next corner of the square 
to which the fastening was previously done, and at the same time 
to the st. on the next corner of another close square, going back 
on the last 8 ch. work 8 se., 5 ch., fasten to the sixth follow- 
ing st. on the new close square, going back on the 5 ch. 
work 5 sc., 3 sc. on the free 3 ch. of the first 8 ch. worked 
for the triple bar, 1 de. on the same st. on which the 
last de. was worked; then 1 bar of 8 ch., fasten to 
the fifth following st. on the close square to which 
the last fastening was done, going back on the 8 
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—Al]ways 1 sc. on each st. in the preceding round, but on each corner st. work 





Section or CROCHET 
Tipvy. 









twice from * ; then 8 oe " 


de. separated each by 
2 ch. on the edge 
stitches on the fourth 
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the square, 5 ch., 1 sl. 
on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first de. 
in this round. Finish 
the. square with five 
rounds in ribbed cro- 
chet st., working al- 
ways alternately one 
round on the right side 
and one round on the 
wrong side, and at the 
end of each round fast- 
en to the first st. of the 
round before turning 
the work (to do this 
drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the correspond- 
ing st., and draw the 
dropped st. through). 
Besides this work on 
each corner st. 3 sc. in- 
stead of lsc. For the 
open-work squares, 
which are joined to 
the close squares in. 
the last round, make 
a foundation of 7 ch., 
close these in a ring 
with 1 sl., and then 
crochet as follows: Ist 
round.—6 ch., which 
count as 1 te. (treble 
crochet), 5 te. on the 
foundation st., three 
times alternately 9 ch., 
6 te. on the foundation 
st.; then 9 ch., 1 sl. 
on the sixth of the 6 
ch. counting as first 
te, in this round. 2d 
round.—Always 1 sc. 
on each st. in the pre- 
ceding round, but in 
the middle of every 9 
ch. which form the cor- 
ners work 38 sc., at the 
end of the round fast- 
en to the first st. in the 
é round. 3d round.— 
Gros Grain Reception Dress. Turn the work and cro- Mosaic CLotH anp Gros Grain Dryner Dress. 
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3 se. instead of one, and at the end of the A TOAST. REMOVAL. For Comfort Elegance antl Durability 

round work slways 1 sl. on the first sc. 6th Two Important Discoveries! The discovery of apse: ’ ’ L 

round. 1 se. on the next st. in the preceding | america by Columbus, and Dr. Pierce’s Golden j 

round, not working it off, however, 2 te. on the Medical Discovery ; the one opening up to man- 8 8 unt er g ons 

free vein of the next corner st. in the second nN Ge aa continent, the other a fountain of j 

round of the border, working off the upper veins | }osith which is indispensable to the full enjoy- FURRIERS, 

of these te. together with the last sc., 2 se. on y 


the next 2 st., 2 sc. on the next st., not working 
off the last sc., however, 2 te. as before on the 
same st. on which the preceding te. were worked, 
1 se, on the same st. on which the last 2 sc. were 
worked, 3 sc. on the following 3 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, not working off the last sec., how- 
ever, 2 tc. as before on the same st. on which the 
preceding tc. were worked, then to the next cor- 
ner work always alternately 4 sc. on the next 4 
st. in the preceding round, not working off the 
last of these 4 sc., however, 2 tc. on the free vein 
of the st. straight below the st. on which the last 
se. was crocheted, work off these 2 tc. together 
with the last sc., and repeat three times from > ; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 7th 
round.—Like the 2d round. 8th round.—65 ch., 
the first three of which count as first de., then 
always alternately 1 de. on the third following st. 
in the preceding round, 2 ch., but on the corner 
st. work always 3 de., separated each by 2 ch.; 
finally, 1 sl. on the third of the 3 ch., counting as 
first de. in this round. Repeat the 2d—8th rounds 
once, and then the 2d round once more. 16th 
round.— > 3 sc. on the next 3 st. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 bar of 8 ch., going back on the fifth 
to second of these ch. work 4 sc., 1 ch., and pass 
over 3 st.; repeat from +, but on the corners 
crochet in such a manner that the work does not 
draw, observing the illustration. 17th round.— 
Always 6 de. on the 3 ch. on the free end of each 
bar in the preceding round. 


Gros Grain Reception Dress. 
See illustration on page 349. 

Tue skirt of dark gray gros grain is trimmed 
on the bottom with a side-pleated ruffle of the 
same material. The over-skirt and waist are of 
gray gros grain in a lighter shade, and are trimmed 
with black lace, headed by a border of narrow 
crimped silk tape. The back breadth of the over- 
skirt is laid in a triple box-pleat and -arranged 
in puffs, Pleated crépe lisse fraise and under- 
sleeves. 


Mosaic Cloth and Gros Grain Dinner 
Dress. 


See illustration on page 349. 

Tus dress is made of mode mosaic cloth and 
gros grain, and consists of a skirt and a square- 
necked waist laced in the back. On the front 
the skirt is trimmed with a tablier and wide folds 
of plain gros grain, which are edged with fringe, 
and in the back with puffs of mosaic cloth. 
These puffs are finished on the sides with a strip 
of mosaic cloth, lined with gros grain and edged 
with fringe, which is sewed on in curves. The 
waist is furnished with revers and a trimming 
piece of gros grain, and with fringe. Chemisette 
of silk tulle. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mae C.—Your grenadine will make a pretty dress 
for the house. Have a blouse basque and deep round 
over-skirt. Put pleatings on the lower skirt. 

An Op Svunsoriner.—Silk or woolen damask will 
look best associated with your Irish poplin. 

E. A.—The fashionable modistes insist that style re- 
quires a wrap in the street with summer dresses, but 
many ladies will appear without extra wrapping over 
their polonaises or basques as soon as the weather will 
permit. 

Betia.—Your chéné silk would look best as a house 
dress for yourself, with sleeves and lower skirt of plain 
brown silk or woolen. 

E.izasrra H.—We presume that you can purchase 
Carlyle’s photograph at some of our leading photo- 
graphic establishments, though we can not direct you 
to any particular one. 

X. Q.—“ Middlemarch” was concluded in No. 842 of 
Harper's Weekly, dated February 15, 1873. 
H. D. L.—Khedive is ly-p 

deev. 

Atonr.—A gentleman takes a great liberty in intro- 
ducing himeelf on the street to a lady, and we can not 
take the responsibility of advising you to continue an 
acquaintance commenced under such auspices. 

A. R.—Contributions addressed to Harper & Broth- 
ers are carefully examined, whether from young an- 
thors or old. This column is not the place, however, 
for answers concerning MSS. and their disposal. 

Farra, Horz, anp Cuaxrry.—The American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions could tell you 
more about missionary needs and requirements than 
we can do, 

M. M. anv F. B.—It is not necessary for you to raise 
your short veil when making a call or in church, or to 
remove your glove in order to shake hands. It is dif- 
ficult to lay down rules concerning hand-shaking ; 
much must be cone: ded to the habits and dispositions 
of those with whom you meet and part. It would be 
very churlish, in obedience to any fancied usage of 
etiquette, to refuse a hand offered in friendship. 

N. O. P.—You are not expected to bow to the gen- 
tleman who raises his hat to your escort, unless he 
includes you in his salute, as he certainly should do. 

H. B. A.—“ Two pipes full” is the preferable expres- 
sion. 

AntiqvaRtan.—We can not fix a price on your en- 
graving.—The designer and engraver Francesco Bar- 
tolozzi was born at Florence in 1780, and died in 1813. 
He studied drawing with Hugfort Ferretti at Florence, 
and engraving with Joseph Wagner at Vienna. In 
1764 he went to England, where he won great distinc- 
tion. His engravings are very numerous, and exqui- 
sitely finished. His etchings are particularly faithful 
and spirited. 

M. K.—It certainly is not usual for ladies to assist 
gentlemen in putting on their overcoats; but if any 
one is in sufficient want of such assistance as to apply 
to a dame, she need not refuse him a helping hand in 
such emergency. 

Mas. Farnie W. mAs there is no international copy- 
right, words of English poets may be set to music 
without special permission.—The best way to dispose 
of your illnstrations would be to offer them to parties 
who are likely to have need of them. We can give 
you no specific directions with respect to their sale, 





d kay- 





ment of life and its blessings. In response to 
the above sentiment come the unsolicited attes- 
tations of tens of thousands of grateful patients, 
who have been relieved of chronic ailments 
through its instrumentality. Those voices are 
limited to no one locality, but from every city, 
village, and hamlet in our broad domain, as well 
as from other climes, and in the strange utter- 
ances of foreign tongues, like the confused mur- 
mur of many waters, come unfeigned and hearty 
commendations. It is, in combination with the 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, the great depurator 
of the age. Under its benign action eruptions 
disappear, excessive waste is checked, the nerves 
are strengthened, and health, long banished from 
the system, resumes her reign and re-establishes 
her roseate throne upon the cheek, All who 
have thoroughly tested its virtues in the diseases 
for which it is recommended unite in pronouncing 
it the great Medical Discovery of the age.—[ Com. | 





SCHENCK’S KS MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Tuese Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and, although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com. ] 





Cops anp Covcus.—Sudden Changes of cli- 
mate are sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial 
affections. ‘Take at once “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches,” let the Cold, Cough, or Irritation of 
the Throat be ever so slight.—{ Com. ] 





Burnett's Fravorrse Exrracts are used and en- 
dorsed by the best Hotels, Confectioners, Grocers, and 
the first tamilies in the country.—[Com.] 








ae Strrone’s « Remedial Institute, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, Sul hur, epee 
Electro-Thermal Baths. Equalizer and other facilities 


| for the cure of Nervous, Lung, Female, and Chronic Dis- 


eases. For full particulars send for circular.—[Com.] 








(LATE 502-504 BROADWAY), 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR NEW STORE, 


No. 184 Fifth Avenue, 
(Broadway & 23d St.) 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 





The lai t assortment of HUMAN 
HAIR DS positively retailed at whole- 
r] sale prices. 


D. . sr maa guaranteed, or goods return- 


The a meen — of “yam 
on han 
IN VISIBLE PRONTS a n great variety. 
very stylish, and improving the looks of all 
ladies nstantly. $2 00 per inch in real pat- 
ent hair-lace; in imitation hair-lace, $1 00 


per inch. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches, $1 00 and upward. 
— quality Hair Switches, solid, not 


dy 
18 inches, 4 ounce weight............. $5 00 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 6 00 
26 inches, 4 ounce weight............. 8 00 
82 inches, 4 aunce weight............- 10 00 
Long Single Curls, naturally curly, 18 in., 
$1 50; 22 in., $2 00; 24 in., 3; 26 in., $4 00, 
Frizette: 8, 25c., 50c., and #1 00 per yard. 
Gra Hair as ialty. 
oun es’ own hair made over in latest 


HoT ATR-DRESSING, boc. COMBINGS 
made up, 25c. and 50c. per ounce, or by L. 
SHAW'S newly invented method, roots all 
one way, equal to hair cut from the head. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


CREME BLANCHE, 











or the magic beautifier, imparts a brilliant 


54 West parson gy a E64 warranted to be 
= harmless, $1 pe! 
14th St | “The celebrated AURORA to bleach hair 
near of any color to a fine golden blonde without 
Macy’s. injury to the hair. Price for 8 ounce bottle, 
$1 50; for 6 ounce bottle, $2 50. 
J. B. FONTANE'S wonderfdil prepara- 
tion, DERMATINE, pet remove all wrinkles 
Our from the face, $2 per bottle. 
only L. SHAW, bt WEST 14TH ST., 
Store. SOLE AGENT, near Macy's. 


Goods sent to all py of the Cro f 
ge wits privil free of all charge; or, C.O 
vilege of cxamninatiog. 


SHOPPIN G 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntixepon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 














Coryise Wuerr.—B 
Hes Copyin 


the means of the newly in- 
Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of al! sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent L/ mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
ARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, Throat 
sia, General Debility, Loss of 

Strengt. th, Flesh, and A ee and ~ diseases arising 

from Se whites the Blood, S AYPOr apd radically 


EO 
LIME AND 80 1808. OP tices § $1 and 
$2 per bottle. ge -~ 7 
WINCHESTER & Co., Chemists 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New Yo rk. 


SEAMLESS & WATERPROOF. Retains 


linen —— Recommended by all moth- 
ers. 4 sizes,1 cree ‘5c. Mailed 
by Eureka ro. 3266 »N.Y. 
Sold also by A. . Stewart,H. B. Cla fin, and 


jobbers in large cities, Agents wanted, 





| i see ea use,—The — 
for Cosmetic sold by Miss Koorz is printed in 

English, it is far superior to any Powders or Lotions, 
it stimulates the pores to healthy action, making the 
skin white, soft, smooth, and fresh looking. Send $1 
for receipe which will Inst a — Drugglsts charge 


35 ts for preparin, J. COOLE, 
a * x O. Box 4130, New York City. 


FISH & SIMPSON?S 
Professional Dead Ball. 


—y Postpaid, $125. 
ublished ve new Reduced 
Pat Ogne, en, Sey two 
hundred Colored and Engraved Il- 
lustrations of Base-Ball, Fishing 
Tackle, and Sporting Goods, Mail- 
ed, - on t of 10 cents. 
assau Stes N. W. 


A. SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, 
Between llth & 12th Sony Ne Wes 
Importer of German Ze en Em- 
broideries, and all materi: 4 Needle-work. All 
kinds of Guipure Work, lentten, Point Lace, 
Med dinval, and other Braids, Purl Edge, 
Linen, Lacet, ‘and other Threads; also Books of in- 
struction for makin ; Lace. Latest Novelties in 
Black and Colored F es, Dress Trimmin a 
tons, and Ornaments, AT THE LOWEST PRICE: 


MOoD’s PATENT _ 


CAGE AWNING 








P.O. Box 4968. 
















“= Protects the Bird from 
: SUN, WIND, & RAIN. 
H fetta Ornamental, nt 
ii i ‘ca —_— 
For sale by all cage-dealers, Manu- 


factured by the SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER CO., Sole Proprietors, 
682 Hudson Street, New York. 


laniaee! s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s L Dyes Color Cottons, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


ee sellthem. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing Rage 
prietors, Weis, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


iret dil 




















HORSMAN’S 
NEW PROFESSIONAL DEAD BALL 


For 1876. 





Special attention is called to my NEW PROFES- 
SIONAL BALL for 1876, sewed ith my improved 
flat-stitch, which prevents the seam ripping. It will 
stand any amount of batting — losing its shape 
in the least. P play 
best ball in _ market. Per don, "gt 00. Samples by 
eres 5 on vont ote 50, ‘Send stamp for Lilus- 

coList, ET. HORSMAN, 72 John St., N.Y. 








Secures Health and Comfort of cay, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form: 
Three Garments in one. a 
roved by all ei AGEN 

WA NTED Price by mail, in eos 
don cord, _ Satteen, $1 15. Samples 
to Agents 25 cents less. Give size of 
waist, and state whether long or short 
front is desired. Address 


WARNER BROS., 763 Broadway, N.Y. 
BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 

Solid Walnut Bedroom Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits, 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Suits. 

Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library, and Dining-room Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, 
Bedding, &c., at Extremely Low Prices, 


WARREN WARD & Cco., 
__ Cor. Spring and Crosby Sts., N. Y. 


Self Propel- ling Chairs. 


For CRIPPLES and iNVALIDS. 
Can be easily ty eg a 
in or out doors, ry any one hav- 
ing. the use of hands. 
t 















ate your weight,andsend 
stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different styles & prices. 
. A. SMITH, 
Please mention No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 








DICR’S Fer Stic by all Druzgints. 








BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the ‘country, 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 


coon TF in ae 
and town to sell the ** GEIL 
SKIRT -SUPPORTER; 
also “ Toilet Hose Yam 
for ies, Misses, and Children 
— to sell, and liberal profits 
made by wide-awake Agents. 
Sample and Circular, with terms 
— yy roe mailed on re- 
an hey 50 cents and two stamps. 
MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole Man- 
ufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


of the Manufacturers, Close buyers are invited to our 
large stock for the spring trade. Our new style of 
imitation Swiss Lace Shade, in which we combine the 
Gold band, makes a shade and lace curtain in one, and 
at a price within reach of all. 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


GILES’ 
OLINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 


Gives’ Listwent Ioprpg oF Ammonta has been used 
by myself and family with satisfactory resulta. I 
recommend it to all persons suffering with pains or 
aches of any kind. It surpasses any thing I have ever 

used, G. H. MILLER. 
President, Real Estate & Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only | 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 
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THE sUN 


FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 

The events of the Presidential campaign - be so 
faithfully and fully illustrate’ in the THE NEW 
YORK SUN as to commend it to candid A of all 
parties! We will send the WEEKLY EDITION 
(eight pages), postpaid, from June Ist till after elec- 
tion for 5O0cts, 3 the SUNDAY EDITION, same in, 
at the same price; or the DAILY, four , for $ 

Address THE SUN, New York os 


BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at pont door. fae 
assortment of ROSES, six for $1 00, thirteen for $2 00. 
Send for New a Catalogue of Plants a 
HOOPES, BRO., & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill N urseries, West Chester, Pa. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own La Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, who is ee the ablest 

dressmaker in the United States. orth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York —the highest an- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever concurred in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & C 

548 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


IMPURE. 
BAL AIH iets 
FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold i by Druggists. 


PLAITING, EMBROIDERY, &c., 
114 EAST 14TH STREET, 


Office of C. G. Stevens & Co., Sole Agent for the new 
Gem Rotary Knife-Plaiting Machine. Send for Circular. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Buacg, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNFR’S “Cotortric For 
Tue Hare.” All druggists, Depot No. 9 Dey St, N. Y, 

















You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
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AT SEW 


ARE OFFERING FOR SALE, AT 


Wholesale and Retail, 


5000 


PIECES OF 


CARPETS, 


IN ALL THE VARIETIES OF TEXTURE 
AND MANUFACTORE, AT 


Lower Prices 


THAN THEY HAVE BEEN OFFERED IN THIS 
CITY DURING THE PAST 


Fourteen Years. 
Broadway, 4th Ave, 9th & 0th Sts, 


Dry Goods, Carpets, and Upholstery. 


Arnold, Constabie, & Co. 


the FINEST and MOST ATTRAC- 
stock of every description of 


Fancy aud Staple Dry Goods 


to be had in the city, and at LOWER PRICES than the 
same s have been sold in MANY YEARS. 
NOVELTIES IN DRESS GOODS, 

in every variety of fabric. 


SILKS. 

TAFFETAS, FAILLES, BROCADES, DAMASSES, 
STRIPED & CHECKED SUMMER SILKS, 
LOUISINES, FOULARDS, &. 
BLACK SILKS. 


The best stock in the city, and all the celebrated 


manufactures, 
LACES. 


PARIS EMBROIDERED SETS, Hamburg and 
Swiss Edgings and Ineertings. HANDKERCE IEFS, 
Initialed, Colored Bordered, Lawn, and Cambric. 

FRENCH, ENGLISH, & BALBRIGGAN 


Hosiery & Undergarments, 
NOVELTIES in LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S 
NECKWEAR. 

GLOVES 


“CHOSSON’S celebrated Kids, 1 to 8 Buttons, Kid 
Finish Silk and Lisle Thread, Castor and Dog Skin 


Driving Gloves. 
CLOTHS. 
SUITINGS, Trouserings, Habit Cloths, Waterproofs, 

Paris Novelties in Cloakings for Children. 

SQUARE INDIA SHAWLS, NEW DESIGNS, Black 
and Red Open Centres. Broche Shawls in great vari- 
ety, and a splendid assortment of every description of 

SUMMER SHAWLS 
All the Novelties in CARRIAGE and PROMENADE 
PARASOLS, FRENCH, ENGLISH, & AMER- 
ICAN SUN and RAIN UMBRELLAS. 


MOURNING GOODS 


In Rich and Medium Qualities and the Newest Fab- 
rics. Silk and Iron Grenadines, Velvet Stripe Gazes, 
&c., at Very Low Prices. 


PARIS-MADE EVENING & RECEPTION DRESSES, 
Street and Carriage Costumes, Lace Overgarments, 
Mantles, Wraps, &c. We have also in steck a large 
assortment 0 

STYLISH SUITS, 

made from Paris Patterns, choice and fashionable ma- 

terials for House and Street Street wear, at Popular prices. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 
Every article in this line Ready Made or to Order at 
Short Notice. WEDDING TROUSSEAUX and IN- 
FANTS’ OUTFITS a Specialty. 
WHITE GOODS. 
HOUSE & FAMILY LINENS, SUMMER BLAN- 
KETS, FLANNELS, &c., at Popular Prices. 


Broadway, Corner 19th St., N. Y. 
oUR 


SPECIALTY. 


WE ARE DAILY INTRODUCING 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 
Carriage, Dinner, & Street Dresses, 
All Stylishly Trimmed and 1 and Elegant in Conception. 








Are offerin 
TI 7d 


rade of 
PARIS 











Black Silk Costumes, of fine I Lyons Silk, stylishly and 
elaborately Trimmed, $59, $68, #75, $88, to $100. 
Very stylish Colored Silk Costumes, in elegant designs, 

$55, $69, $75, and $88. 
Beautiful Striped and Check Silk oan elaborately 
trimmed, $39, $45, $50, $55, t 
Cashmere and Debege Suits, Silk a all of our 
own original designs, $25, $29, $33, $38, $40. 
Large variety of Worsted Suits, $10 to $18. 
Every style of Lawn, Calico, and Cambric Wrappers. 
Any of the above styles made to order at same 
prices. Directions for self-measurement forwarded on 
application. — 
dies’, Misses’, and Infants’ Underwear and com- 
plete Wardrobes, ‘ready made or to order, at shortest 
notice, at lowest prices. 


RICHARD MEARES, 
Corner Sixth Avenue & 19th St., N. W. 





tions. 


It never fails! 





SOLD BY ALIL 


Chronic Looseness of the Bowels results from imperfect 
digestion, and this again from stomachic irregularities and interrup- 
Remove the cause, and of course Nature, unless overborne 
by drastics, will resume her work, reinforcing the bowels, and making 
them in their turn act properly. 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


is just the thing for this work. 


Its mission is to cleanse and fortify. 


DRUGGISTS. 





tifully. $2 50 each. 


PLAITING MACHINES. 


With it a little girl can make any size or kind of pleats beau- 
SEND FOR ONE. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 





Agents Wanted. 





Pegg gys 


IMPORTANT!! 


We call the attention of Ladies to the 


ICH” KID GLOVE, 


the Very Finest Medium-Priced 
Kid Glove now Offered. 
Soft Elastic Kid, 
Perfect Fitting, 
Elegant Shades. 
2-BUTTON, $1 25. 
8-BUTTON, $1 40. 
4-BUTTON, $1 60. 
6-BUTTON, $1 90. 


Ladies who have tried this Glove pronounce it the 
BEST GLOVE FOR THE PRICE now in the market. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


P. S.—For 25 cents Ladies can become subscribers to 
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our ** Fashion Quarterly ” for one year. Gives 
Illustrations and Prices of all our Styles. E. & Co. 


AT JACKSON'S | 
Mourning Store, 


AN IMMENSE STOCK AT THE 
NEW LOCATION, No. 777 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE STEWART'S. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
FRENCH CASHMERES. 
IRON GRENADINES FROM 25 CTS. 
RICH DAMASSE GRENADINES, 
ALL SILKS, 95 CTS. 


BLACK SILKS FROM AUCTION, 
AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. ALSO, BLACK AND 
WHITE SILKS, STRIPES AND CHECKS, BOMBA- 
ZINES, HENRIETTA, AND TAMISE CLOTH, 

ENGLISH CASHMERES, A GOOD ARTICLE, AT 
50 CENTS; ENGLISH CRAPES UNDER REGULAR 
PRICES; A LOT OF STEEL DRESS GOODS CLOS- 
ING AT 12% CENTS; LESS THAN COST 

BONNETS, SUITS, AND COMPLETE OUTFITS 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. ORDERS EXECUTED 
WITH GREAT CARE AND DISPATCH. 


JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 777 BROADWAY. 
SEND TO 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, & Twenty-Third 8t., 
NEW YORK, 
For their Illustrated and Descriptive 


CATALOGUE 


FOR 
1876 SPRING AND SUMMER, 1876 


Containing full descriptions, with Illustrations and 
prices of their various lines of Goods in 


36 DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS. 


The most Complete Catalogue ever issued, mailed 
free upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New Sei: 


ae 











JUST OPENED 


SPRING STYLES IN 
Laces, New Fichus, Scarfs, Ties, Collar- 
ettes, Jabots, Breakfast Caps, Sets, 
Ruchings,Collars & Cuffs, Handkerchiefs, 
Nurses Caps & Aprons, &c., &c. 
H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway, New York. 


() Guinn can be taken without taste, by mixing in 











Quinine Elizir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’f'd bv Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, Ill, 








GREAT ATTRACTIONS! 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, SUITS, LADIES’ UNDER- 
WEAR, AND MILLINERY GOODS. 


Rodgers & Orr Bro’s, 


188, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. City. 


We are fully prepared to offer unusual bargains in 
our several Deane. 


Black & Colored Silks 


in endless variety. 
BLACK SILKS, 85c. to $4 5O. 
COLORED SILKS, 98ec.to 3 50. 
STRIPED SILKS, 665c.to 95. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 
SILK SUITS, $35 00 upward. 
a > oo _— SUITS in endless vari- 


oO $20 
DE)BEIGE | AND SILK SUITS, duplicates of finest 
imported, $18 00 to $35 00; worth fully $10 00 to 
$15 00 each more. 
Suits made to order. 
fits a specialty. 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


100 Dozen Ladies’ 6-tuck Skirts, 25c. each. 

500 Dozen Chemises, 65c. ; not the cost of material. 

~— Dresses and Dressing S Sacquee in endless variety. 
great bargain, Ladies’ Underwear of a bankrupt 

stock. Ladies, order—as we guarantee. 





Wetting and Mourning Out- 





Parasols and Umbrellas, Feathers, Flowers, Trim- 
med and Untrimmed Hats and Bonnets, Laces, Rib- 
beens egy &c., &c., &c., at very low prices—best goods 


imported 

‘DRESS GOODS. 
Black Cashmere, 5-4 wide, 50c.; formerly 65c. 
500 Pieces Lupin's Sw — 76c., S5c., 95c. 
Melange Poplin Plaid, ; formerly 12%. 
500 Pieces all-wool De ‘Beige be ; formerly 50c. 
150 Pieces Silk Stripe Suez Cloth, ‘Very nice, 50c. ; 

merly 873¢c. 

Also, 50 Cases Plaids, worth 20c., for Sc. 


HOUSEKEEPING LINENS, 1 Towels, Napkins, Quilts, 
Table Damask, at extraordinary low prices. 
American Calicoes, 5c. 4-4 Wamsutta Muslin, 11%c. 
2000 Dozen Kid Gloves, $1 00: every pair warranted. 
Orders solicited from all —_= of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Goods sent C. O. D. goods warranted as 
represented. Entire eatietactions guaranteed. Sam- 
ples sent to all parts of the Union. R. & O. B, 


RODGERS & “& ORR BRO'’s, 
Eighth Avenue, 19th & 20th Streets. 


The Parisian Flower C0., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all 


“The Latest Novelties” 


in Rich FRENCH FLOWERS, BRIDAL SETS, and 

VEILS, OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATH RS, 
FLORAL GARNITURES a ne & EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES ARRANG 

TO onDER. 
VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH TROPICAL 
LEAF-PLANTS and Perfumed BOUQUETS 
A SPECIALTY. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal Discount. 


The Parisian Flower Company, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris; . 
28 East Fourteenth Street, 
Four doors west of University Place, New York. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 


yisizixe CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Type.— 
35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask, or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price-List, 
&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W. Cc. Cannon, Boston, Mass. 


for- 














Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 

Hanrver's Macaztne, Harrer’s Werxry, and Haregr’s 
Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinn, Wrext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, bm back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harers & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


| be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Texas ror Apvertistne tv Harper's WEEKLy anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's ‘Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
$1 


ga day at home, Agents wanted. Outfit and 
* termsfree. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


GREAT 








KNOX FRUIT FARM 


and Nurseries, 
_OFFERS. 
Flowers for Every Body. 





We will send by mail, postpaid—eafe carriage guar- 
anteed—until June 15th 


20 choice Verbenas.........for....... $1 10. 
12 be, Geraniums....... ages 1 10. 
16 m Fuchsias......... i dapied po’ 
ae: Basket Plants. “ ....... 1 10. 
— i“ Assorted Bedding Plants, 1 10. 


Including Verbenas, Heliotropes, Tuberoses, Gerani- 
ums, &c. 26 Packets Flower Seeds. 


SLEMMONS & GRIMES, 
Box 115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Handsome Catalogue free on application. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fierrse, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The buet measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shonider 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

fol. VIII. 
ae with Shirred Tablier and et 


CHILD’S WARDROBE, Box-Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
‘ 





from 6 months to 5 years O1d)......eeccceee 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 23 
LOOSE at ge with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walking Skirt............-..... =o 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging W alking 
Suadeemmsdtoadvatncedh see. cecdatbinens “« 41 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
and Walking A erating eae aria * 43 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double Apron with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Traived Skirt.............. “ 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. “ 48 
LONG CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking BM isend dehavencsameiie “ 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BA ASQU E, 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and 
Clinging Walking Skirt................... * 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained ~ f ipaeepet “ 46 
‘a ERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 
mee sent eeeee sd aonneneccasenceteses “ 48 
PRINCESSE ears “« 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for gir from 2 to 9 years old)........ “ 50 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............-...+. “ 53 
Vol. 1X. 


GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and —— Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
WORED OUD o ncen cece scnscccescvccratioecsenes 2 

PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi- Trained 


Sicehadkcuhanhest Geeussddbamananestehesne °”"4 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 
Full-Trained Skirt..............2.s0.. seeeee ~~ 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............ 7 a 


£ 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
and Walking Skirt..........-.sceececeeeeeee “ 14 
CORSET BASQUE, Burnous Over- —_ with 
“oe 


Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... 18 
eo SIX” POLONAISE Ww ALKING 

SEIT avcccecn snes snsndhecnniiiiiedn vanidense ns “ 20 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 

Welling Giit6 oc scccccsnccccccces veseesedes “9 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

____—sHARPER & R & BROTHERS, New York. 


| CURED WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by Prot. 
J..COMINS,ME.D., 
345 Lexington Ave nue, New 
York. Book sent free. 





CANCER 


\ SSORTED  CARDS.—1 coz. neatly printed in 





your name for 15c. Agents wanted. rge Com- 
missions. Terms for 3c. stamp. Address 
E. T. BUBIER, 2d, & CO., Lynn, Mase, 





P AR ALYSIS By Gro. H. Tayior, M. D. B0e.. 
«mailed. Describes the home- 
treatment that will remove every kind of lameness. 
woo ooD & CO., 17 East 58th Street, New York. 


OTAMPING PATTE RNS, eithe r Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
canal designs for 16c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N. Y., or 132 Lexington St, Baltimore Md. 
® Visiting Cards, with name finely 
peek sont for 25c. We have 10@ styles. 
Wanted. @® samples sent for 

om > H. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 

$17 male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
‘\RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
DOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


9! Snow-flake or Damask Cards, with name, 20 cts., 
postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Rennes. Co., N. A 


10<: a 255% day. Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
J. H. Burroro’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


$5 to $20 rm 


per day at home. Sample 8 worth $1 








A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 


free. Stinson & Co. »Portland, Maine. 


Extra Fine Mixed C ards, with. name, 10 centa, 
postpaid. L.JONES & CO., Nassau, New York, 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 





FACETIZA. 

You meet a remarkably 
modest and timid-appeariug 
young lady to-day, and you 

~motite that her hat has a 
“meek and shrinking inden- 
tation in thecrown. It looks 
as if it wanted to shun the 
wicked world and hang it- 
self up in « nunnery. To- 
morrow you meet the same 
lady, and what a change! 
She appears as a daring Joan 
of Arc, and as independent 
as the president of a wom- 
an’s congress. And her 
whole appearance is thus 
altered by pinning up the 
front of that hat., Next day 
she appears like a brigand. 
The brim is flattened ont, 
and her eyes gleam furious- 
ly from underneath, as if 
watching an opportunity to 
order you to stand and de- 
liver. You see her again, 
and the rim turned up be- 
hind, while it is very flat in 
front, gives her the appear- 
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ance of a female Solon Shin- 
ge trying to find a customer 
‘or that “ bar'lof apple sass." 
Again, and it is pitched on 
the extreme back of the 
head, reminding you of Too- 
dies in his cups, when he is 
assuring the “sailor man” 
that when his father heard 
of the sailor man’s death, 
“he went broken-hearted to 
his grave, and died there.” 








With all these advantages, it 
is no wonder that the reign- 
ing hat is popular. It is 
comfortable to the head—so 
they say—and it is an ornament or a disguise, as re- 
quired. It is demure, jaunty, meek, saucy, bold, sly, 
obstinate, conciliating, tender—whatever you please— 
ever on turns and nothing long. It is the hat 
of the period, cunning and deceitful, but above all 
things desperately wicked. 


alma 
BREAKING IT GENTLY. 
Docerst. “ Are you the genelman what owns the 
dawg ?” : 
Owner. “ Yes; how is the poor old thing ?” 
Dogerst. ‘ Well, your dawg’s werry bad, Sir.” 
Ownrr. “ Yes, I know; but how is he doing ?” 
Doeeist. “ Well, your dawg’s werry bad indeed, Sir.” 
P a ** Do you think he will recover ?—tell me the 
ruth.” 
Doearst. ‘‘ Well—no, Sir—your dawg’s dead, Sir.” 
othigha tli ieisinns 


PAINTING THE LILY. 
Generous Suor-nt.a0x (to colored gentleman). “ Bet- 
ter ‘ave ‘em done, Sir; I'll touch up yer face too for 


the same, Sir !” 


“A Niout wr’ Burns.”—An ingenious gentleman in 
Paris has invented a musical instrument which con- 
sists entirely of gas jets. When he gives a concert we 
should suggest that a few of the famous songs by 
Burns would be very appropriate. . 


FE At ROC 

The married ladies of a Western city have formed a 
Come-home-husband Club. It is about four feet long, 
and has a brush on the end of it. 


—_————— 
SUNDAY. 

Don’t worry and bother just now, I implore; 

I’m troubled enough, as you plainly can see ; 
I'm off on a visit to her I adore— 

No, thanks, I can’t a to indulge in my tea. 
What's tea to a lover? What! just upon five! 

ood gracious! I haven’t a minute to lose: 

I find I must really be “looking alive.” 

This hurry and bustle I beg you'll excuse— 
The time's getting on, and I’m quite in a fix— 
I've promised to see my enslaver at six. 


Oh ge me my gloves and my Sunday cravat: 

W at ny they’ve only been rinsed through the 
“suds,” 

Oh, where's my malacca? and where is my hat? 
And where upon earth is my best set of studs? 

Oh, what will she think if I cause her to wait! 
(The pet, with her ringlets so daintily curled !) 

uy love for the angel will never abate : 

wonldn’t be after my time for the world. 

By Jove, I must hurry and worry “like bricks,” 

If I wish to put in an appearance at six. 


Confound it! now there goes a button, of course— 
It’s hard for a civilized. being to bear; 
I'd strangle that laundress with little remorse : 
My shirt front’s enough to make any one swear. 
How cruel! my best “ patent-leathers”-too‘tight. * 
That snob is a stupid, ridiculous ass. . 
I'm certain she'll think me a hideous fright: 
I haven't the courage to look in the glass. 
O Fortune, you're playing me cowardly. tricks; 
You know that I've got an appointment at six! 





MAY 





10, 1876.—UNCLE SAM’S LITTLE SHOW. 


ALONE! 


Old Bachelor Sneer would like to know what kind 


The Scotsman who said that “kindness canna be | 
of a broom the young woman in the last new novel 


bought for gear” ought to see the young wife sit down 
by her husband's side and tickle him out of the price 


of a new bonnet. classic brow, 





DO GIVE THE GOOD MAN A CHANCE! 
Dom PEepro AND THE “ BRAY-SILLY-UNS” OF THE UNITED STATES. 


If the ladies of the period are as just as they are 


Mutevat Frrenvs—Attached dumb belles. i ; 
; beautiful, they will contribute something toward a 





——————— 
A Philadelphia woman swore that her husband's 


conduct was enough to “irrigate an angel. | originally ordered 


e tide back. 





used when she swept back the raven ringlets from her | 
| told, ‘In the bank.” 


| 
| 








if 
| and he staggered proudly away. 





[May 27, 1876, 


DR. LEIFCHILD’S RULES 
FOR PREACHING. 


At the end wax warm, 
And sit down in a storm. 


—_~——_— 

An old detective at Troy 
says: “If I desired to train 
my son for a detective, I 
would firstmake him a news- 
paper reporter. That, be- 
yond any other business, is 
the business that makes stu- 
pid men smart, ordinary 
men able, and capable men 
brilliant ; and what an ex- 
perienced reporter can not 
detect is not worth detect- 


ing.” 


A_popuiar preacher re- 
cently, in his sermon, did a 
wise thing by inducing peo- 
ple to look on the sunny side 
of things. He said (and 
doubtless spoke after a care- 
ful search to confirm his 
statement) that =! word 

worst” appears only once 
in the Bible J 


> 

A Hebrew gentleman had 
a legacy left to him, but it 
was hampered with an un- 
fortunate condition, which 
he hastened to announce 
to a sympathizing friend. 
The sum was $10,000, but 
half the sum, according to 
the testator’s wishes, was to 
be placed in his coffin and 
buried with him. Was there ever such a waste of 
money? But the sympathizer was equal to the occa- 
sion. “‘ Where is the money now ?” he asked, and was 
* All right,” he said: “ you write 
a check for $5000 and put it in the old boy’s coffin, drawn 
to order.” That young man ought to get on in the world. 


—_—p——_— 

A new kind of door hinge has been invented for the 
use of those who never think of closing doors after 
them. Its pos is that the door not only shuts 
quickly and noiselessly, but it hits the person who 
leaves it open a fierce blow on the back. 

——_——— 

Here is a soliloquy of a Parisian inebriate, addressed 
to his hat, which had fallen off. It was overheard one 
night on the boulevards. “If I pick you up, I fall; 
fall, you will not pick me up—then I leave yon ;” 


SPRING. 

Now doth the little onion 
Poke up its little head, 
And the restless little radish 
Stretch in its little bed. 


The sunfish and the minnow 
Wag their shiny little tails, 
While the chipmunk and the robin 
Adorn the fence’s rails. 


The blossom by the hedge-side 
And along the city’s street 
Tells of the beauteous spring-time 
nd the roses blooming sweet. 
——.>———_——_ 


“ Mither,” said Jenny Graham, when peegaring Ser 
thing 


| lesson for the Sabbath-school, “I canna get nae 


| 
| 


monument for King Canute. He was the person who | 


but twa proofs illustrative o’ the fifth commandment, 
an’ I was tae get three.” 

“ A-weel, lenk the Proverbs an’ ye'll get ane,” said the 
doting mother; “I canna mind the chapter an’ verse, 
but it says, ‘Though faither an’ mither an’ a’ should 
go mad, whistle, an’ I'll come tae ye, my lad.’” 

—_—> 


Proresson. “* What! can’t translate that paseage ? 
You must be very ignorant of the simplest knowledge 
of Latin.” 

Srupxnt. ‘I’m not as ignorant as you”—(he coughed, 
and after a pause added) ** think I am.” 
|  Prorrssor. “ Well, voco means ‘I call it.’” 
| Assent-MINDED StupEnt. “ Flush, ace up!” 

aninenibidlppmnasiinin 

A Spanish proverb says, ‘An ounce of mother is 
worth a pound of clergy.” It is applicable to other 
places than Spain. 


—_——_>———_ 
It would make Horace Greeley turn over in his grave 
if he could hear the lowa papers calling Miss —— an 


editress. We presume these same papers look upon 
her as a brilliant young journalistess, and understand 
that she will be her own business manageress, and will 
hope that she will succeed ey well as an editress 
and publisheress, and a moulderess of public opinion, 
and predict that she will be a leaderess in local literary 

circles, a position which her attainments as a scholar- 
| ess and ability as a writeress entitle her to take. 








OUR CENTENNIAL QUEEN OF THE MAY. 


